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TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE, 


CHAP. VI 
The Captain and the Music Master. 

Some days after the betrothal ball, Rosa 
was one forenoon sitting at the drawing-room 
window, working a collar. Captain Ling was 
standing in an attitude of careless grace beside 
her, amusing himself by twisting her thread 
around his finger, whilst he watched Mis silent, 
iodustrious bride, whose eyéf never left her 
work, except occasionally to cast a glance at 
the clock. The captain was not quite sure 
whether this was a hint for him to bring his visit 
to an end or not; but it was not yet twelve, and 
wanted some hours to-the time when he was to 
meet a party of friends at dinner; so he seated 
himself, remarking at the same time that the 
day was remarkably fine for the season. 

“Yes, for December, it is very warm and 
bright; and so much the better for me,” replied 
Rosa, showing him her work, which was to be 
a Christmas present for her mother. 

“Well, then,” continued the Captain, “as the 
weather pleases you so much, we might enjoy 
an airing, either on foot or in the sleigh, as you 


prefer.” 

“Neither, thank you, my dear Ferdinand. 
My head aches badly ; I will not go out to-day; 
and, besides, I have no time.” 

“The flowers there,” suggested the Captain, 
with a glance at the work, “ will bloom all the 
brighter afterward; and if you are not well, so 
much the more reason why you should go out 
and breathe the fresh air a little. Let me per- 
suade you, dear Rosa; it would give me infi- 
nite pleasure to be seen for the first time in pub- 
lic with my beautiful bride.” 

“Tt is a pleasure which you will so often en- 
joy in future, that it is not really worth making 
such a parade about. But pray forgive me, 
dear Ferdinand, if I persist in refusing—I real- 
ly cannot walk to-day.” 

“So I perceive,” said the Captain, rising and 
walking thoughtfully up and down the room. 
Rosa sat still, while her little white fingers flew 
over her work with desperate industry, and her 
looks constantly wandered to the hand of the 
clock, and her color heightened as it approach- 
ed the hour of twelve. 

The Captain noticed her uneasiness, and, 
convinced that she wished him to leave, resolv- 
ed to stay where he was, in spite of her; and 
therefore threw himself upon a sofa, as if in- 
tending to go to sleep. 

Immediately afterwards, the sons of the mer- 
chant, two lively boys, came rushing into the 
room. One of them carried a music-stand, the 
other a quantity of music and two violins. — 

“Aha, you monkeys,” said Ferdinand, with 
asmile, “so you are going to try our ears for 
us,eh? As far as I can see, that appears to 
be your intention.” 

“Tf the Captain is not inclined to listen, he 
is at liberty to go away,” saucily replied the 
elder of the young gentlemen, a lad full of mis- 
chief. 

“Aye, indeed! You are a polite boy,” said 
the Captain. “I should just like to give you 
certain little lessons daily, substituting my cane 
for the fiddle-stick.” 

The boy colored, and was on the point of 
making a saucy reply, but a severe and serious 
look from Rosa, who was more beloved by the 
boys than even mamma herself, made him hold 
his tongue. He therefore silently arranged the 
music, and Ferdinand continued: 

“If you, Rosa, can listen to their concert, I 
suppose I can manage to endure it also.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” said Rosa, with 
a smile, “I assure you I bear it with great 
pleasure. I have watched the boys’ progress 
from the commencement; and, as they both 
have a taste for music, and a clever master, the 
time has long gone by when listening would be 
&@ penance, even to a correct musical ear. 

Rosa spoke without any embarrassment; and 
as she saw that the Captain was determined to 
remain, she was self-possessed enough to allow 
no sign of discontent to be apparent. 

“That young student who waltzed with you 


‘on the evening of our betrothal is their Apollo, 


is he not?” asked Captain Ling. 

“Yes, Mr. Mannerstedt,” she replied, in a 
very indifferent tone. 

“A very pretty fellow he is, too,” observed 
Ling. “Good appearance—a figure and bear- 
ing which would do honor to a soldier—but a 
poor devil, to judge from his toilet. I really 
felt sorry for the lad. It was a confounded pity 
mere with such a good figure, he had not a 

gale BS 

“Be quiet, Ferdinand,” whispered Rosa, in- 
terrupting him, as she passed her handkerchief 
over her glowing cheeks. 

The door at the lower end of the apartment 
opened, and Frank Mannerstedt entered, cap 
im hand, and made his bow. Rosa arose, and 
courteously returned his greeting ; the Captain, 
half reclining on the sofa, made a careless, 
good-natured nod; and the boys diligently ros- 
ro their bows, and stood bolt upright, ready 

pegin, 

When Mannerstedt had laid aside his cap, he 
turned partly to the music-stand, and the 
boys, so as to turn his back upon the Captain. 

18 position, however, did not prevent Rosa 
from observing the cloud which overshadowed 
his features, and that he was somewhat paler 
than usual, which, after the crimson flush which 
anger or some other feeling had called into his 
cheeks had passed away, was more than com- 
monly striking. 

The lesson had commenced. The Captain, 
never accustomed to any restraint, continued 
to address to Rosa all sorts of trifling remarks. 
Her answers, however, were very short; and 
she seemed to be so much interested in the 
music, that Ferdinand soon became weary, and, 
arising, he took his hat, and whispered— 

“Rosa, good bye, my angel. I really cannot 
Stand this any longer. I shall see you again 
in the evening.” 
voi then took his departure, thinking, as he 


“Rosa really has a most inconceivable weak- 
ness for rude ‘ 

After the Captain had softly closed the door 
behind him, Rosa felt as if a weight had fallen 
from her heart. She breathed more freely, for 
the felt, and ventured to own it to herself, that 
nothing could be more disagreeable than, at that 
“ime, the only really happy moments she ever 
eQjoyed, to have the i fifth person 
a the party. She could not help feeling that 
ry was not only superfluous, but intrusive; for 


€ careless freedom of his manner could but 


Cause Mannerstedt to feel hurt in more ways | 


one, 


Rosa also felt very little at her ease, and 
there was a slight degree of constraint in ber 
tone, as she inqui 

“Ts Mr. Mannerstedt in such haste to-day ?” 
“Not more than usual,” he répliec, as he 
drew near, “T was only afraid of being trouble- 
some.”’ ay tid 
“Oh, not in the least, I assure you,” smiled 
Rosa, completely herself again ; “ Mr. Manner. 
stedt is always a welcome guest here.”’ 

Frank now put down his cap in, and 
took a seat a short distance from the young 
lady. A pause ensued, which awakened no 
agreeable sensations in either, and convinced 
Rosa that their position towards each other 
was no longer, and could not again be, as it 
had been. She also knew that it was her duty 
to conceal the true sentiments of her heart, and 
she soon succeeded in restoring an easy tone 
to the conversation. 

“Have you had no letter from your good 
mother, Mr. Mannerstedt?” inquired Rosa, 
well knowing that this was a subject which 
would awaken Frank’s conversational 

“ Alas! no, Miss Widen,” said Pat ma 
son, with a sigh; “it is a source of great tin- 
easiness to me, am d so much 
longer than usual. I fear that things are very 

, or else my dear mother certainly would 
not leave me so long without some account of 
herself, for that is all my happiness.” 

“Do not give up hope so soon,” said Rosa, 
in a kind and gentle tone, “who knows what 
may have prevented her from writing? It is 
possible that she is anxious that her letters 
should not reach you before Christmas; we 
have only ten days to wait for that, and then 
you will be sure to hear.” 

“May God grant that your prophecy prove 
correct, for anything is better than this dread- 
ful uncertainty,” said Mannerstedt, thanking 
Rosa warmly with his looks, for her sympathy 
for a poor and solitary young man. 2 

At this moment, Rosa’s mother, in a rustlin 
silk gown, anda hat gay with flowers, sail 
into the room. 

“Rosa, my child, are you still sitting there ? 
Now, upon my word, you will work till you are 
ill. I have had such a charming walk, and 

aid several visits too. Good morning, Mr. 

annerstedt; you must come this evening, and 
assist me in a little business—come at half past 
five—I have something in my head which I 
must consult with you about.” 

Mannerstedt bowed, and took his cap, for he 
knew that this was a civil signal of dismissal, 
as the lady did not seat herself. Just as he 
reached the door, Madame Widen called after 
him— 

“Mr. Mannerstedt, pray remember that you 
are to dine with us on Christmas eve ; but now 
pray excuse me, for I am very busy. Good 
morning—good morning.” 

He bowed once more, and hastened down 
the steps. 

Mrs. Widen now took her daughter’s arm, 
and hurried her away, as quickly as possible, 
into the maternal sanctum—a little cabinet 
which but few were allowed to enter, and only 
on important occasions, or on such occasions 
as the lady herself deemed so. As soon as they 
had entered the room, and Madame had care- 
fully closed the door, she seated herself upon 
the sofa, and bade Rosa take a chair beside 
her. 

“ Now listen to me, Rosa, my dear girl,” be- 
gan the mother, in a low, hesitating tone. “I 
know t you can be sharp-sighted enough 
when ae and, with God’s blessing, I shall 
not hav@m@lavished so much care and anxiety on 
you for nothing; and” but here she ab- 
ruptly paused, and twisted her French glove 
about most iudustriously, and considered how 
to proceed with the rest of her speech. 

Teleanes surprised at this singular and 
somewhat unexpected beginning, Rosa stead- 
fastly regarded her mother’s wandering eyes, 
and profited by the pause to inquire— 

“In what particular does my dear mother 
wish me to show my acuteness? If it is any- 
thing about the Christmas presents, 1 believe 
I have thought about them already.” j 

“Oh, no; no, my dear; nothing to do with 
such trifles,” replied Madame Widen, impatient- 
ly, swinging about her glove. 7 

“ Well then, dear mamma, what is it?” 

“Yes, now just look, my dear Rosa,” contin- 
ued her mother ; “to explain matters so that you 
may understand them, requires more talent 
than ; but that is all one; I will try; and 
so listen to what I am to say. You know that 
your father is rich, or at least well to do; and 

ou also know that sometimes matters go wrong. 

e women, my dear child, do not understand 
much about business. What I mean to say is, 
that, as times are, a merchant must have the 
whole of his property out on speculation, to 
keep up his credit; and something of the kind 
is the case at present (of course, dear child, 
this is in strict confidence) with your father. In 
consequence of this, you perceive your portion 
will not be so large as was intended. The Cap- 
tain’s uncle, on the other hand, is a very rich 
man, but very avaricious, almost miserly; and 
so I have been srrenging 5 plan for you. We 
cannot calculate upon his assistance without 
some exertion on your part. ‘To speak plainly, 
Rosa, you must make yourself agreeable to 
him, with your irresistible little ways—that is, 
when you like it; it will be quite easy for you 
to gain the old man’s heart. Visit him, my 
love—flatter him a little—and tell him he leaves 
himself to much dependent upon strangers’ 
hands for the care of his precious person, in his 
old age; and that it would be so much pleasure 
and happiness to you, if he would permit you 
to devote your attentions to him; and that noth- 
ing could possibly make you so happy as to 
have him take up his abode with you and Fer- 
dinand; and as much more as you find oppor- 
tunity for, in the course of your visit. And, that 
the object of your visit may appear more natu- 
ral, you must give him, from your father and 
myself, a cordial invitation to spend Christmas 
eve in our family circle, which will so soon be 
his also.” et 

Rosa’s ideas began to get confused ; this lit- 
tle communication a3 her mother’s was — 
repugnant to her feelings, more especially 
aipes bac own mother should have expressed a 
wish, and given advice, from which own 
rectitude of: feeling and delicacy recoiled. As 
to the slight and artful allusion to her father’s 
affairs, Rosa surmised that this was only « 
stratagem of her mother’s, to gain her to her 
wishes ; for Rosa thought it utterly impossible 
for both her mother and her father to appear 
so entirely unconcerned, if he was in reality so 
much pressed for money. She had never seen 
a frown on her father’s ooene eae’ 
ominous expression in his eyes. She might 
have ht otherwise, had she seen him as 
he sat his desk in his counting-house, 
calculating and meditating, and at times mur- 
muring low curses, as he in his work. 
If she followed him to his chamber, and 
listened to his w ings to and fro, 
and seen him kick poor, unfortunate d 
that crossed his path in one of his , 
moments; and had she remarked, too, how his 
words were expelled, as it were, from his inmost 
soul—dark, bitter, evil words, which none save 
himself understood; and had she seen the 
change in his countenance, a8 
the hour for meeting his famil: 
how the brow 





| and alwa to assist in su 
gag et me go to my own room, 


tions ; at least, not the visit to the Professor. 
I will pay that with pleasure, and make myself 
as agreeable as possible. But to ask him to 
leave his old favorite room, which, as Ferdi- 
nand informs me, he has already occupied for 
more than twenty years—that, I do not think 
would exactly do; at least, not at the first 
visit,” she added, as she observed her mother’s 
brow grow dark. This little bit of excusable 
craft had the best possible effect on her lady 
mother’s humor. 

“You are really a good, amiable child,” said 
she, somewhat relieved ; “a brave, sensible girl, 
who is always mindfnl of, and grateful for, the 
care and anxiety of her fond mother; so I leave 
the whole affair in your hands with confidence, 
and am sure you will do all you can to forward 
matters as we wish. When will you go and see 
the Professor, my child ?” 

“A few days before Christmas eve,” replied 

Rosa. “ We must not be over hasty.” 

- “Well, well, as you please; so be it. Have 

you thought about a Christmas present for the 
dear mamma,” replied 


ahs “quit of the Ree fs 


am working a pair of slippers for the good Pro- 


powers. | old gentleman yet?” 


sa Slippers, my dear child,” said her mother, 


-with a pleasant laugh, “you had better give 


them to your future husband; slipper tactics 
are not to be entirely despised, I can tell you. 
T'll give you a few lessons on that subject 
soon.” 

“Oh no, no, dear mamma,” said Rosa, laugh- 
ing; “I hope to be able to do without them.” 

“ Aha, do not be too sure of that! at least, 
do not rely upon it,” added her mother, who 
had now got into a most brilliant humor, “but 
what, may I ask, have you for your future hus- 
band?” 

“Tt is not exactly anything for himself,” re- 
joined Rosa, “ but something, at any rate, that 
he has often wished to have—a net for his pretty 
horse; and I really believe that it will turn out 
quite splendid; the little girls are helping me 
with it several hours daily.” 

“Not so bad,” observed her mother, with a 

culiar smile. “A s, do you know what 

am going to give him? You cannot guess, I 
am sure.” 

“No, indeed! I willingly give it up.” 

“Now, my little Rosa, as you have thought 
of the net, I was obliged to think of the horse. 
I learned this morning, in confidence, during 
one of my visits, that the poor Captain had 
pledged his horse to the rich old dyer, Brenner, 
for—what do you think, my child? In order 
to raise money to make you a betrothal present. 
That sort of thing will never do; and so I in- 
tend to release the horse, and send it back to 
him Christmas eve; before he comes here, of 
course; for there are Christmas presents that 
people can’t lay up in lavender.” 

“Good heavens! poor Ferdinand, how sorry 
I am for him,” sighed Rosa, “that he should 
have placed himself in such embarrassments 
by his heedlessness. Oh, had he only treated 
me with confidence, had he only let me know 
his true condition, I should have valued his 
candor much more than all his presents; for 
now I cannot even look at them without pain. 
Oh, my good mamma, I am really very sorry 
that Ferdinand did not give me credit enough 
to treat me with his confidence.” 

“Ah, my dear Rosa,” replied her shrewd 
mother, “ you are really absurd now; how can 
you even think of such athing? Do you sup- 

e that he could have come, upon his betrothal 
ay, to his bride, like a schoolboy, and con- 
fessed that he was poor, too poor even to make 
her the usual presents? No, my love, we real- 
ly could not expect that. It would be a good 
thing, indeed, if we women could always com- 
mand an account of things when we have the 
right to claim it; but, beforehand, it is utterly 
out of the question.” 

Rosa found that her mother, in this respect, 
understood her just as little as Ferdinand had 
done, and therefore replied, in a conciliatory 
tone— 

“Tt is very possible, dearest mamma, that this 
might be too much to desire, though many dis- 
agreeable things might be avoided thereby. 
But how will you be able to manage this busi- 
ness? It is indeed not very easy to find a suit- 
able method. Could not papa arrange it all 
best?” 

“By no means,” said her mother; “he must 
not know a syllable about it, as it would never 
answer for us to appear to meddle in the poor 
Captain’s affairs ; and yet it would be a sin and 
a shame, if I, his future mother-in-law, know- 
ing his embarrassing position, were not to hel 
him ; besides, I have some pocket money, whic 
I cannot employ better than in saving his hon- 
or and his horse at the same time; our mod- 
est little music master shall manage all that for 
me. I begged him to come to me this evening. 
As soon as I have given him his instructions, 
he shall go to old Brenner, and hear from 
him what sum he has lent Ferdinand upon the 
horse, and beg him to be silent about the whole 
affair.” 

Rosa, at these words, sanens color, and va- 
rious feelings contended in her heart for the 
mastery. Trye, she felt assured it would be 
impossible to find a man more fitting to man- 
age this affair; but then it was very unpleasant 
to ask such a favor from Mannerstedt, and one, 
too, which would necessarily show him the Cap- 
tain’s affairs in a point of view the explana- 
tion of which would be both distressing to Rosa 
and insulting to the Captain, should he ever be- 
come aware who had negotiated the business. 

“Wy dear mamma,” answered Rosa, in a 
tone of persuasion, “J fear—yes, I really do 
fear—that this cannot be so easily done. In 
my opinion, Mannerstedt will not be at all a 
proper person—indeed ””—— 

“But in mine, my love,” interrupted her 
mother, decidedly, “he is exactly the person— 
he is such a civil and obliging young man, this 
Mannerstedt, one of my greatest favorites; and 
I should like to know, too, why he is unfit for 

“ Assuredly, he is quite fit for it, my dear 
mamma—no question about that—and I have 
no doubt would act with discretion ; but I think 
we ought not to mix up any stranger in the 
matter. If mamma will allow me till to-morrow 
to think of some other way—only B ge me 
not to speak a word about it to Mr. Manner- 
stedt this evening.” 

“T really do not know, my dear girl,” replied 
her mother, half yielding. “I do not know 
whether you are right in this.” And in reality 
it did a little vex the old lady, that Rosa should 
oppose her in a point where she expected her 
to break gut into both admiration and eulogy 
upon her mother's animity. TJ do not 
myself see any want of delicacy in my plan; 
and Mannerstedt will manage the matter so 


cleverly.” 

“My dear, oman begged ue! ca- 
ressing! pressing mother’s to 
her li  Higlanen, glean, do let the matter rest, 
as I have entreated you. If I cannot devise 
any plan by to-morrow morning, which appears 
to TF ore resoaddahis with the delicacy which 
Ferdinand has a right to expect from us, then 
we will take Mannerstedt into council, but not 
this evening, for we must think it over first.” 
PP Rosa eet yong her © mye 

excessively tonch only inquired— 
“Well, then, my four child, will you 
have me say to Mannerstedt when he comes, 
capita pa ittle self-will has overthrown my 
i ? 


my dear mother,” returned happy 
eh ee 
to to some other ce 

ts for the boys, would be quite sufficient. 
a great friend 


18 e caud 
arrangements; 
at my net for an hour before dinner. 

to I must be 








from our house—upon that point Rosa was | joi 


se satisfied ; but then the puzzle was how it 
should be done; and, in the midst of this irres- 
olution, all at once an idea arose in her mind, 
whether the Professor—why could she not ven- 
ture to place the whole matter, as simply and 
in as favorable a light as possible, before the 
old man, and ask his advice, or give him the 
money, to make all right again, It was quite 
an article of faith with her, that no one would 
4 more likely to keep a secret than Professor 

ing. 

Rosa thought about the old gentleman all 
day. How she finally made up her mind, we 
shall discover in the next chapter. 


For the National Era. 
“POST THOU LOVE ME, MASTER?” 


Saviour, from the bended sky 
Watching still above me, 

Hear my sad and earnest ery, 
“Love me, Master, love me! ” 


Oft when darkness veils thy face, 
Hidden to reprove me, . 

In the night I speed my pace, 
Master, wilt thou love me? 


Pierced with thorns, Thou say’st, am T, 
Take thou one to prove thee ! 

Many thorns, dear Lord, I ery, 
Love me, only love me! 


Toil, and pain, and grief, and sin, 
Naught of all could move me, 

Might I hear Thy yea within, 
Crying, ‘“‘ Dost Thou love me?” 


Bruised, stricken, faint and weak, 
How could’st Thou approve me? 
Hiding in Thy heart, I seek, 
Love me, Master, love me! 


On Thy tender, faithful breast, 
Might it then behoove me, 
Pained head and heart to rest, 

Love me, only love me! 


Likeness to Thy beauty give, 
Tn the heaven above me! 
Joy that I forever jive, 
Thou, dear Lord, wilt love me! 


M. E. B. 


For the N ational Era. 
Sketch of the Political History of Europe, 
FROM 


THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS, IN 1814, 


TILL 
THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY A FRIEND OF LIBERTY. 
CHAPTER XX. 

The members of the Opposition in the Cham- 
bers had resolved, in order to vindicate their 
right, to be present at the banquet which the 
twelfth arrondissement of Paris had organized 
to take place on the 22d of February. It was 
the intention of the Cabinet not to oppose hy 
force its celebration, but to bring a criminal 
action against those who should participate in 
it. But on the 19th, the Ministers, taking 
alarm on account of an invitation issued by 
the Republican party to the National Guards 
without arms, declared, in the Chambers, that 
they had changed their intention, and would 
prevent by force the celebration of the intend- 
ed banquet. 

M. Barrot convoked immediately the mem- 
bers of the constitutional opposition in the 
Chambers to a meeting in his house, in order 
to consider what ought to be done. This de- 
liberation resulted in the resolution not to pro- 
voke a contest with the Government. 

The same yiews were on the following day 
adopted by most of the members belonging to 
the other parties of the Opposition. But M. 
Lamartine succeeded in convincing a small 
number of his friends of the necessity of bra- 
ving the threats of the Ministers, in order to 
vindicate a right which constitutionally be- 
longed to every Frenchman. The resolution 
was therefore taken, by those who approved of 
this opinion to meet at the house of the Duke 
of Harcourt, thence to proceed to the place 
where the banquet was to be celebrated. But 
M. Lamartine and his friends had no opportu- 
nity of executing their intention, because they 
received the information that the banquet was 
not to take place at present. 

The Government had meanwhile collected 9 
considerable armed force in Paris and its vicin- 
ity. Instructed by what took place in 1830, 
certain places were, in case of an attempt at 
revolt, to be occupied by the troops, in order 
to cut off the different bodies of the revolting 
party from communicating with each other. 

On the morning of the 22d, a great number 
of people were seen crowding the streets, but 
oiendiy more from motives of curiosity than 
with any violent intentions, The youth of the 
different schools, united in groups, and singing 
the Marseillaise, were marching toward La 
Place de la Madeline. This popular song in- 
flamed the hearts of the people, who responded 
to it with enthusiastic rapture. The column, 
greatly increased, passing over La Place de la 
Concorde and La Pont Royale, forced the gar- 
den of the palace. But a regiment of dragoons 
dispersed the intruders, without meeting with 
any resistance. Soon more troops arrived; a 
detachment took possession of the bridge, and 
some artillery was placed in La Rue de Bour- 
gogne. 

As soon as M. Odillon Barrot had entered 
the Chamber of Deputies, he proceeded to lay 
on the desk of the President a written accusa- 
tion against the Ministers. M. Guizot, seeing 
what was done, left his seat, stepped up to the 
aaa read the accusation, and smiled ironi- 
cally. 

a the course of the day, a few barricades 
were erected ; and the insurrectionary commit- 
tees were assembled at the headquarters of the 
secret societies and at the offices of the Repub- 
lican jonrael. But the sun set without any 
actual engagement having taken place between 
the popelnt party and the supporters of the 
Government. 

The people were meanwhile kept in suspense 
by a report which was circulating, that the King 
intended a change of Ministers. But a strong 
body of the most violent Republicans took pos- 
sessjon of the narrow and meandering streets 
and lanes in the vicinity of the monastery of 
St. Mary, in the centre of Paris; and during 
the night a detachment of the same party dis- 
armed the National Guards who kept watch at 
the gate of one of the suburbs, set the watch- 
house on fire, and, taking possession of a lum- 
ber-yard in the vicinity, prepared themselves 
for defence. But no troops were employed for 
the purpose of dislodging them. 

The Government, seeing its forces masters 
of the principal squares and streets of the city, 
and expecting on the following day numeroug 
reinforcements of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, had not the least apprehension of its ad- 
versaries being able to oppose to it any serious 
resistan 


ce. 

. the morning bo the 23d, a —— 

troops entered Paris; but while apparently 
ready to obey the orders of the Government, 
and to sustain the King, their countenances 
expressed very visibly the regret they felt in en- 
gaging in a struggle against their fellow-citi- 
zens. But during that day their principal oc- 
herman P . ea, 
did not desist from raising 
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this, the people were crowding on the 
aad in the streets, clapping their 
edly together, and cheering most 
tically, while the fronts of the houses 

ill a illuminated. 

Asing, though still undecided, had, never- 
‘Geemed it prudent to yield so far as to 
Count Molé, in order to confide to 
Piormation of a new Cabinet. But the 
ins which M. Molé thought fit to make 
anon did not prove acceptable to the 
‘who, while ready to change Ministers, 

t submit to the humiliation of ac- 

ng himself being in the wrong, by 

& new course of policy. Therefore, 

Ae appears to have admitted at last 

ifications which he deemed would sat- 
Mole, who retired without giving a de- 
swer, he continued to consult secret] 

Guizot, who advised him not to yield, 
employ force in order to suppress the 
popular movement. In accordance with this 
advice, Marshal Bugeaud was appointed com- 

-chief of the troops present in Paris, 
as welloaof the National Guard of that city, 
and ‘0! _ forthwith to take meastires for 
curbing the mutinous spirit evinced by the 
Parisians, 

The se¢fet political societies continued, mean- 
while, actively engaged in organizing their 
forces and fanning the flames of insurrection. 
About ten o’clock at night, several columns of 
resolute Republicans were directing their march 
towards the offices of the “ National” and the 
“Reforme,” where M. Marrast and other jour- 
nalists addressed them, and, without exciting 
them to hg direct act of violence, neverthe- 
less advised them not to desist from the move- 
ment in which they were engaged, until some 
really important concessions had been extorted 
from the King, 

A small body of workmen, armed with swords 
and pikes, after having listened to these 
speeches, directed their course through “ la rue 
de Choiseul,” towards the palace of the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, in the front of which 
was stationed a detachment of infantry, in or- 
der to protect it and its inhabitants from any 
attempt at violence on the part of the adversa- 
ries of the Government and enemies of M,. 
Guizot. The Republicans, who had torches in 
their hands illuminating a red banner, which 
was carried before them, stopped as soon as 
they perceived the soldiers, headed by their 
leader, in battle array. 

Bat the horse of the officer, frightened by 
the waving flag and the flames of the torches, 
rose on his hind legs, and, throwing himself 
backwards, caused some confusion among the 
soldiers; and just at that moment a shot was 
fired, but whether by accident or on purpose of 
doing harm, remains uncertain. Still, this shot 
might be counted as the immediate cause of 
the revolution; because the soldiers, believing 
their leader or themselves aimed at, discharged 
instantly their muskets upon their presumed 
assailants, killing several of them. The deci- 
mated Republicans dispersed and fled rapidly, 
supposing themselves pursued by the soldiers ; 
but these, as well as their commander, were, 
on the contrary, almost despairing with sorrow 
at what had taken place. An attempt was 
made, though in vain, to explain the cause 
which had prompted the soldiers to commit this 
rash act; but the minds of the multitude not 
being in a disposition calmly to listen to the 
voice of truth, this unhappy accident was look- 
ed upon as a treacherous and cool-blooded 
Dag hhee of good patriots. The dead bodies, 
placed on wagons, were carried round and ex- 
posed, in the most disgusting manner, to the 
eyes of the people, in order the more to excite 
their animosity toward the Ministers and the 
King himself, as the alleged instigators of this 
sanguinary deed. The furies of vengeance be- 
ing thus let loose, the city became the theatre 
of violence and bloodshed, and an end put to 
the hope of a peaceful solution of the political 
question which agitated the Parisians. 

The King had meanwhile, after a severe in- 
ward struggle, resolved, in consequence of the 
disinclination or failure of Count Molé to form 
a Cabinet, to send for M. Thiers, whom he view- 
ed, and not without reason, as a personal though 
not irreconcilable enemy. It was about ten 
o’clock at night when M. Thiers received the 
call from the King, which he instantly obeyed. 
On his arrival at the Zwileries, M. Guizot was 
yet with Louis Philippe, whose apartment he 
left jnst at the very moment when his rival was 
about to enter it. With all his innate pride, 
M. Guizot must certainly then have felt some 
humiliation, while a less vain man than M. 
Thiers might have felt his self-esteem increas: 
ed at the triumph achieved at last over so for- 
midable an adversary. The meeting between 
the King himself and his former Prime Minis- 
ter, whom he had treated so badly in 1840, can- 
not but have been very painful to the rayal 
heart. Still, the injustice which he had suffer- 
ed was, in this moment of victory, forgotten by 
M. Thiers, and he accepted the commission of 
forming a new Ministry, on the condition of M. 
Odillon Barrot being admitted as a member of 
it. Even this was acceded to by the distressed 
King. 

M Thiers seemed to have felt quite confj- 
dent that the agitated minds of the people would 
be calmed, and order restored, as soon as it be- 
came known that he and M. Barrot had been 
appointed Ministers of the Crown. But the 
movement had already proceeded so far as to 
have fallen under the direction of the most ar- 
dent Republicans, of the Communists, of the 
Socialists, and of the foreign refugees, over 
whom neither jhe nor M. Barrot exercised any 
contro]. 

But acting under this mistaken idea, and per- 
haps doubting the sincerity of the King, and no 
doubt anxious to prevent any unnecessary blood- 
shed, he persuaded the King, or approved his 
suggestion, to countermand the orders issued to 
Marshal Bugeaud, and to enjoin him to sto 
the aggressive movements of the troops, which 
were henceforth to act only a defensive part. It 
being generally admitted that the throne of 
Lonis Philippe would have remained erect, had 
the experienced Marshal been allowed to exe- 
cute the movement in which he was engaged, 
when receiving the counter-orders of the King. 
M. Thiers has been the object of much obloquy, 
and even been accused of premeditated treach- 
ery. But while there is every reason to reject 
this accusation as altogether unfounded, it can- 
not be denied that he committed an error of 
judgment, which was, however, more excusable, 
than had he been advising an attack upon the 

ple, which must have resulted in the sacri- 
Fee of thousands of human lives, and which 
might have proved unnecessary, and which, in- 
deed, under the present circumstances, the Kin 
being originally the provoking y, coul 
scarcely have been considered justifiable at all. 

It deserves to be noticed, that as soon as M. 
Thiers had left the King, in order to consult 
with the persons who were intended to consti- 
tute the new Cabinet, M. Guizot, who had mean- 
while been waiting, in some other part of the 
palace, entered again the King’s apartment, and 
remained there for about an hour. Nothing has 
transpired with regard to the subject which con- 
stituted the topic of conversation between the 
King and him, hut that if was something of 
grave importance might be reasonably conjeo- 
tured, RY has been is gles ae was 

ing the King not to desist from employing 
forse y but shines is no evidence that this was the 
case. Still, it is certain that M. Guizot showed 
neither regret with the course which he had 
been pursuing, and which had provoked the dis- 
pleasure and anger of the people, nor any wish 
to desist from the attempt at enforcing obedi- 
ence and order by the means of the bayonets. 
The result of the withdrawal of the orders which, 
u i uest, had been issued to 
might indeed give M. Guigot 

had his last 


his urgent 
Bugeaud, 
Teagon to 
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at that awful moment clearly perceived that the 

loss of the Crown of France was but the first 

sees for his having deceived the confi- 
ence of so generous a nation. 
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THE WILLEY HOUSE. 
A BALLAD OF THE WHITE HILLS. 


I. 
Come, children, put your baskets down, 
And let the blushing berries be; 
Sit here and wreathe a laurel crown, 
And if I win it, give it me. 


Tis afternoon—it is July— 
The mountain shadows grow and grow; 
Your time of rest, and mine, is nigh— 
The moon was rising long ago. 


While yet on old Chocorua's top 

The lingering sunlight says farewell, 
Your purple-fingered labor stop, 

And hear a tale I have to tell. 


i: 
You see that cottagezin the glen, 
Yon desolate, forsaken shed— ; , 
Whose mouldering threshold, now and then, 
Only a few stray travellers trend. 


No smoke is curling from its roof, 
At eve no cattle gather round ; 

No neighbor now, with dint of hoof, 
Prints his glad visit on the ground. 


A happy home it was of yore : 

At morn the flocks went nibbling by, 
And Farmer Willey, at his door, 

Oft made their reckoning with his eye. 


Where yon rank alder trees have sprung, 
And birches cluster, thick and tall, 
Once the stout apple overhung, 
With his red gifts, the orchard wall. 


Right fond and pleasant, in their ways, 
The gentle Willey people were ; 

I knew them in those peaceful days; 
And Mary—every one knew her. 


IIL.! 
Two summers now had seared the hills, 
Two years of little rain or dew; 
High up the courses of the rills 
The wild-rose and the raspberry grew: 


The mountain sides were cracked and dry, 
And frequent fissures on the plain, 

Like mouths, gaped open to the sky, 
As though the parched earth prayed for rain. 


One sultry August afternoon, 
Old Willey, looking toward the west, 
Said, “ We shall hear the thunder soon; 
Oh! if it bring us rain, ’tis blest.” 


And even with his word, a smell 

Of sprinkled fields passed through the air, 
And from a single cloud there fell 

A few large drops—the rain was there. 


Ere set of sun, a thunder-stroke 
Gave signal to the floods to rise ; 

Then the great seal of heaven was broke! 
Then burst the gates that barred the skies! 


While from the west the clouds rolled on, 
And from the nor’west gathered fast ; 
“\Ve'll have enough of rain anon,” 
Said Willey, “if this deluge last.” 


For all these cliffs that stand sublime 
Around, Jike solemn priests appeared, 
Gray druids of the olden time, 
Each with his white and streaming beard. 


Till in one sheet of seething foam 

The mingling torrents joined their might; 
But in the Willeys’ quiet home 

Was naught but silence and “ Good night! ” 


For soon they went to their repose, 
And in their beds, all safe and warm, 

Saw not how fast the waters rose, 
Heard not the growing of the storm. 


But just before the stroke of ten, 
Old Willey looked into the night, 
And called upon his two hired men, 
And woke his wife, who struck a light— 


Though her hand trembled, as she heard 
The horses whinnying in the stall; 

And * children! ” was the only word 
That woman from her lips let fall. 


“ Mother!” the frighted infants cried, 

“ What is it? has a whirlwind come?” 
Wildly the weeping mother eyed 

Each little darling, but was dumb. 


A sound! as though a mighty gale 

Some forest from its hold had riven, 
Mixed with a rattling noise like hail; 

God! art thou raining rocks from heaven? 


A flash! O Christ! the lightning showed 
The mountain moving from his seat! 
Out! out into the slippery road! 
Into the wet, with naked feet! 


No time for dress—for life! for life! 
No time for any word but this; 

The father grasped his boys—his wife 
Snatched her young babe, but not to kiss. 


And Mary with the younger girl, 
Barefoot and shivering in their smocks, 
Sped forth amid that angry whirl 
Of rushing waves and whelming rocks. 


For down the mountain’s crumbling side, 
Full half the mountain from on high 

Came sinking, like the snows that slide 
From the great Alps about July. 


And with it went the lordly ash, 
And with it went the kingly pine ; 
Cedar and oak, amid the crash, 
Dropped down like clippings af the vine. 


Two rivers rushed—the one that broke 
His wonted bounds, and drowned the land; 
And one that streamed with dust and smoke, 
A flood of earth, and stones, and sand. 


Then for a time the vale was dry— 
The soil had swallowed up the wave; 
Till one star, looking from the sky, 
A signal ta the tempest gave: 


The clouds withdrew, the storm was o’er, 
Bright Aldebaran burned again; 

The buried river rase ance mare, 
And foamed along his gravelly glen, 


IV. 
At morn the men of Conway felt 
Some dreadful thing had chance@ that night, 
And those by Breton woods who dwelt 
Observed the mountain’s altered height. 


Old Crawford and the Fabyan lad 
Came down from Amonoosuck then, 

And passed the Notch—ah! strange and sad 
It was to see the ravaged glen. 


But having toiled for miles, in doubt, 
With many a risk of limb and neck, 
They saw, and hailed with joyful shout, 
The Willey House amid the wreck. 


That avalanche of stones and sand, 
Remembering mercy in its wrath, 

Had parted, and on either hand 
Pursued the ruin of its path. 


And there, upon its pleasant slope, 
The cottage, like a sunny isle 

That wakes the shipwrecked seaman’s hope, 
Amid that horror seemed to smile. 


And still, upon the lawn before, 

The peaceful sheep were nibbling nigh; 
But Farmer Willey at his door 

Stood not to count them with his eye. 


And in the dwelling—O despair! 
The silent room! the vacant bed! 
The children’s little shoes were there— 
But whither were the children fled? 


That day a woman’s head, all gashed, 
Its long hair streaming in the flow, 

Went o’er the dam, and then was dashed 
Among the whirlpools down below. 


And farther down, by Saco side, 

They found the mangled forms of four, 
Held in an eddy of the tide ; 

But Mary, she was seen no more. 


Yet never to this mournful vale 
Shall any maid, in summer time, 
Come without thinking of the tale 
T now have told you, in my rhyme. 
And when the Willey House is gone, 
And its last rafter is decayed, 
Its history may yet live on, 
In this your ballad that I made. 


Putnam’: Monthly. - 





_| nothing else in India, this alone would repay 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK. 


We gave a brief notice two weeks ago of 
Bayarp Taytor’s new book of Travels in In- 
dia, China, and Japan. It deserves a more ex- 
tended notice, in place of which, we substitute 
the following extract from the work itself, which, 
by its rare interest and beauty, will do more 
than the most laudatory criticism to awaken 
the curiosity of the reader. Mr. Taylor’s jour- 
ney through India is full of interest, and his 
opinion is decidedly, though not* unqualifiedly, 
favorable to British rule. The East India Com- 
pany is, like corporations generally, thoroughly 
selfish, and its exactions upon the natives are 
exorbitantly cruel; but, in this particular, it is 


not so bad as their native rulers were, while it 


preserves peace and order, and is doing much 
in other respects to improve the condition of 
the people. He hopes to see the dominion of 
England in the East extended. 

He was not pleased with China; thinks the 


‘people the most degraded in the world, and de- 


clares that their studious perversion of taste, 
and love of deformity, are enough to produce 
madness in a cultivated European or Ameri- 
can. It is to be remarked, however, that he 
only saw Shanghai and Canton, and that while 
they were threatened with civil war. Perhaps 
a tour through the interior, and to the north- 
ern part of the Empire, might have left a more 
favorable impression. 

His visits to the Loochoo Islands and Japan 
were more satisfactory. The scenery is every- 
where grand and beautiful, and the people far 
more respectable and interesting than the Chi- 
nese, 

The description of the Taj Mahal, a monu- 
ment to a Moslem Queen at Agra, in Northern 
India, which we subjoin, will convey to the 
reader an idea of the splendid remains of for- 
mer magnificence, which are everywhere scatter- 
ed over that ancient seat of the arts. 


THE TAJ MAHAL, 


I purposely postponed my visit to the Taj 
Mahal—the most renowned monument of 
Agra—until I had seen everything else in the 
city and its vicinity. The distant view of this 
matchless edifice satisfied me that its fame was 
well deserved. So pure, so gloriously perfect, 
did it appear, that I almost feared to approach 
it, lest the charm should be broken. It is seen 
to best advantage from the tomb of Itmun e’ 
Dowlah, the Prime Minister of Shah Jehan, 
which stands in a garden on the northern bank 
of the Jumna, directly opposite to the city. 

* * * * * * * * 

To return to the Taj—for the reader expects 
me to describe it, and I must comply, although 
reluctantly, for I am aware of the diffieulty of 
giving an intelligible picture of a building 
which has no counterpart in Europe, or even in 
the East. The mosques and palaces of Con- 
stantinople, the domed tent of Omar at Jeru- 
salem, and the structures of the Saracens and 
Memlooks at Cairo, have nothing in common 
with it. The remains of Moorish art in Spain 
approach nearest to its spirit, but are only the 
scattered limbs, the torso, of which the Taj is 
the perfect type. It occupies that place in 
Saracenic art, which, during my visit to Con- 
stantinople, 1 mistakenly gave to the Solymanye 
Mosque, and which, in respect to Grecian art, 
is represented by the Parthenon. If there were 


the journey. 

The history and associations of the Taj are 
entirely poetic. It is a work inspired by Ligge, 
and consecrated to Beauty. Shah J ching 
“Selim ” of Moore’s poem, erected it as #mau- 
soleum over his Queen, Noor Jehan—“the 
Light of the World”—whom the same poet 
calls Noor-Mahal, “the Light of the Harem,”’ 
or more properly, “Palace.” She is reputed 
to have been a woman of surpassing beauty, 
and of great wit and intelligence. Shah Jehan 
was incoasolable for her loss, and has immor- 
talized her memory in a poem, the tablets of 
which are marble, and the letters jewels; for 
the Taj is poetry transmuted into form; and 
hence, when a poet sees it, he hails it with the 
rapture of a realized dream. Few persons, of 
the thousands who sigh over the pages of Lalla 
Rookh, are aware that the “Light of the 
Harem” was a real personage, and that her 
tomb is one of the wonders of the world. The 
native miniature painters in Delhi show you her 
portrait, painted on ivory—a small, rather del- 
icate face, with large, dark, piercing eyes, and 
black ‘hair flowing from under a scarf adorned 
with peacock’s feathers. 

The Taj is built on the bank of the Jumna, 
rather more than a mile to the eastward of the 
Fort of Agra. It is approached by a handsome 
road, cut through the mounds left by the ruins 
of ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar, 
it stands in a large garden, enclosed by a lofty 
wall of red sandstone, with arched galleries 
around the interior. The entrance is a superb 
gateway of sandstone, inlaid with ornaments 
and inscriptions from the Koran, in white 
marble. Outside of this grand portal, however, 
is @ spacious quadrangle of solid masonry, with 
an elegant structure intended as a caravanserai, 
on the opposite side. Whatever may be the 
visiter’s impatience, he cannot help pausing to 
notice the fine proportions of these structures, 
and the rich and massive style of their architec- 
ture. The gate to the garden of the Taj is not 
so large as that of Akbar’s tomb, but quite as 
beautiful in design. Passing under the open 
demi-vault, whose arch hangs high above you, 
an avenue of dark: Italian cypresses appears 
before you. Down its centre sparkles a long 
row of fountains, each casting up a single slen- 
der jet. On both sides, the palm, the banyan, 
and the feathery bamboo, mingle their foliage ; 
the song of birds meets your ear, and the lor 
of roses and lemon-flowers sweetens the air. 
Down such a vista, and over such a foreground, 
rises the Taj. 

Itis an octagonal building, or rather a square 
with the corners truncated, and each side pre- 
cisely similar. It stands upon a lofty platform, 
or pedestal, with a minaret at each corner ; and 
this, again, is lifted on a vast terrace of solid 
masonry. An Oriental dome, swelling out bold- 
ly from the base into nearly two-thirds of a 
sphere, and tapering at the top into a crescent- 
tipped spire, crowns the edifice, rising from its 
centre, with four similar, though much smaller 
domes, at the corners. On each side there is 

a grand entrance, formed by a single pointed 
arch, rising nearly to the cornice, and two small- 
er arches (one placed above the other) on 
either hand. The height of the building, from 
its base to the top of the dome, is 262 feet, and 
of the minarets, about 200 feet. But no words 
can convey an idea of the exquisite harmon 
of the different parts, and the grand and glori- 
ous effect of the whole structure, with its at- 
tendant minarets. 
The material is of the purest white marble, 
little inferior to that of Carrara. It shines so 
dazzlingly in the sun, that you can scarcely look 
at it near at hand, except in the morning and 
evening. Every part—even the basement, the 
dome, and the upper galleries of the minarets— 
is inlaid with ornamental designs in marble of 
different colors, principally a pale brown and 
a bluish violet variety. Great as are the dimen- 
sions of the Taj, it is as laboriously finished as 
one of those Chinese caskets of ivory and ebony, 
which are now so common in Europe. Bishop 
Heber truly said : “The Pathans designed like 
Titans, and finished like jewellers.” Around 
all the arches of the portals and th 
around the cornice and the domes, on the 
in the. —- 
ing exquisitely form- 
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with the tops of the trees in the garden. Before 
entering the central hall, I descended to the 
vault where the beautiful Noor-Jehan is buried. 
A sloping passage, the walls and floor of which 
have been so polished by the hands and feet of 
thousands, that you must walk carefully to 
ayoid sliding down, conducts to a spacious 
vaulted chamber. There is no light but what 
enters the door, and this falls directly upon the 
tomb of the Queen in the centre. Shah Jehan, 
whose ashes are covered by a simpler cenotaph, 
raised somewhat above hers, sleeps by her side. 
The vault was filled with the odors of rose, jas- 
mine, and sandal-wood, the precious attars of 
which are sprinkled upon the tomb. Wreaths 
of beautiful flowers lay upon it, or withered 
around its base. « 

These were the true tombs, the monuments 
for display being placed in the grand hall above, 
which is a lofty rotunda, lighted both from 
above and below by screens of marble, wrought 
in filigree. It is paved with blocks of white 
marble and jasper, and ornamented with a 
wainscoting of sculptured tablets, representing 
flowers. The tombs are sarcopnagi of the purest 
smarble, exquisitely inlaid with blood-stone, 
agate, cornelian, lepislazuli and other pre- 
cious stones, and surrounded with an octagonal 
screen six feet high, in the open tracery of 
which lilies, irises, and other flowers, are inter- 
wrought with the most intricate ornamental 
designs. This is also of marble, covered with 
precious stones. From the resemblance of this 
screen and the workmanship of the tomb to 
Florentine mosaic, it is supposed by some to 
have been executed by an Italian artist; and 
Ihave even heard it stated that the Taj was 
designed by an Italian architect. One look at 
the Taj ought to assure any intelligent man 
that this is false—nay, impossible, from the 
very nature of the thing. The Taj is the purest 
Saracenic, ir form, proportions, and ornamental 
designs. If that were not sufficient, we have 
still the name of the Moslem architect, sculp- 
tured upon the building. 

I consider it extremely doubtful whether any 
Ttalian had anything to a with the work, though 
it is barely possible that one may have heen 
employed upon the screen around the tombs. 
In the weekly account of the expenditures for 
the building of the Taj, there is a certain sum 
mentioned as paid to “the foreign stone-cutter,” 
who may either have been Italian, Turkish, or 
Persian. As for the flowers, represented in 
bas-relief on the marble panels, it has been said 
that they are not to be found in India. Now, 
these flowers, as near as ihey can be identified, 
are the tulip, the iris, (both natives of Persia,) 
and the lotus. But I noticed a curious feature 
in the sculpture, which makes it clear to mia 
that the artist was a native. The flowers lack» 
perspective, which would never have been the 
fault of an Italian artist of Shah Jehan’s time— 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Bishop Heber has declared that he recognised 
Italian art in the ornaments of the Taj, but he 
declared also that its minarets have no beauty, 
that the Fort of Agra is built of granite, and 
fell into many other glaring errors, both of taste 
and observation, which I have no time to point 
out. 

The dome of the Taj contains an echo more 
sweet, pure, and prolonged, than that in the 
Baptistry of Pisa, which is the finest in Eu- 
rope. A single musica! tone, uttered by the 
voice, floats and scars overhead, in a long, de- 
licious undulation, fainting away so slowly that 
you hear it after it is silent, as you see, or seem 
to see, a lark you have been watching, after it 
is swallowed up in the blue of heaven. I pic- 
tured to myself the effect, of an Arabic or Persian 
lament for the lovely Noor Jehan, sung over 
her tomb. The responses that would come from 
above, in the pauses of the song, must resemble 
the harmonies of angels in Paradise. The hall, 
notwithstanding the precious materials of which 
it is built, and the elaborate finish of its orna- 
ments, has a grave and solemn effect, infusing 
a peaceful serenity of mind, such as we feel 
when contemplating a happy death. Stern, . 
unimaginative persons have been known to 
burst suddenly into tears, on entering it: and 
whoever can behold the Taj without feeling a 
thrill that sends the moisture to his eye, has no 
sense of beauty in his soul. 

The Taj traly is, as I have already said, a 
poem. It is not only a pure architectural type, 
but also a creation which satisfies the imagina- 
tion, because its characteristic is Beauty. Did 
you ever build a Castle in the Air? Here is 
one, brought down to earth, and fixed for the 
wonder of ages; yet so light it seems, so airy, 
and, when seen from a distance, so like a fabric 
of mist and sunbeams, with its great dome soar- 
ing up, @ silvery bubble, about to burst in the 
sun, that, even after you have touched it, and 
climbed to its summit, you almost doubt its 
reality. The four minarets which surround it 
are perfect—no other epithet will describe them. 
You cannot conceive of their proportions being 
changed in any way, without damage to the gen- 
eral effect. On one side of the T'aj is a mosque 
with three domes, of red sandstone, cover- 
ed with mosaic of white marble. Now, on the 
opposite side, there is a building precisely sim- 
ilar, but of no use whatever, except as a balance 
to the mosque, lest the perfect symmetry of the 
whole design should be spoiled. This building 
is called the jowdb, or “answer.” Nothing 
can better illustrate the feeling for proportion 
which prevailed in those days—and proportion 
is Art. 

In comparing these masterpieces of architec- 
ture with the Moorish remains in Spain, which 
resemble them most nearly, I have been struck 
with the singular fact, that while, at the central 
seats of the Moslem Empire, Art reached but 
a comparative degree of development, here, in 
India, and there, on the opposite and most 
distant frontiers, it attained a rapid and splendid 
culmination. The capitals of the Caliphs and 
the Sultans—Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, and 
Constantinople—stand far below Agra and 
Delhi, Granada and Seville, in point of arch- 
itecture, notwithstanding the latter cities have 
but few and scattered remains. It is not im- 
probable that the Moorish architects, after the 
fall of Granada, gradually made their way to 
the eastward, and that their art was thus brought 
to India—or, at least, that they modified and 
improved the art then existing. The conquest 
of India by Baber (grandson of Tamerlane, and 
grandfather of Akbar) is almost coeyal with 
the expulsion of the Moors from Granada. 

But the sun grows hot; it is nearly noon. 
We have spent three hours in and around the 
Taj, and we must leave it, Nothing that is 
beautiful can be given up without a pang; but 
if a man would travel, he must endure many 
such partings. I must add, however, before we 
go, that on the opposite bank of the Jumna 
there is an immense foundation-terrace, where- 
on, it is said, Shah Jehan intended to erect a 
tomb for himself, of equal magnificence ; but 
the rebellion of his sons, and his own death, 
prevented it. What the gods permitted to Love, 
they forbade to Vanity. A shekh, who takes 
care of the Taj, told me, that had the Emperor 
carried out his design, the tombs were to have 
been joined by a bridge, with a silver railing 
on each side. He told me that the Taj, with 
its gateways, mosque, and other buildings at- 
tached, had cost seven crores of rupees— 
$35,000,000. This, however, 18 quite im- 

ible, when we consider the cheapness of 
labor in those days; and I believe the real cost 
is estimated at £3,000,000, ($15,000,000,) which 


| does not seem exaggerated. 
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Consumption or Gotp.—It has been ascer- 
tained that in Birmingham, England, not less 
than one thousand ounces of fine gold are used 
weekly, equivalent to some $900,000 annually ; 
and that the consumption of " leaf in eight 
manufacturing towns is equal to five hundred 
and eighty-four ounces weekly. . For gilding 
metals, by onctae and the water-gilding 
processes, not less than ten thousand ounces 0 
gold are required annually. A recent English 
writer states the consumption of gold and 
ee eee 
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gold and silver in Kurope and the Uuited States 
is estimated at $50,000,000 annually. - 
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A COMPARISON. 


The New York Straight-outs are distressed 
because Preston Kine, who heads the Repub- 
lican ticket, voted in Congress, during the 
days when the Question of Slavery was mis- 
understood by ninety-nine hundredths of the 
American People, with the Pro-Slavery Party ; 
and it contrasis his course then with that of 
Washington Hunt. It is hardly safe to pro- 
voke a comparison betweem these men. Mr. 
Hunt, as a member of Congress, although a 
respectable gentleman, possessed no positive 
force. He voted generally with the majority of 
his Party from the North, and under the pres- 
sure of his constituents. Had his Party gone 
against the right of petition, or his constituents 
been Pro-Slavery, he would not have been very 
impracticable. 

Preston King is a man of positive force. 
When it was manifest in 1847 that the Admin- 
istration designed to make the Democratic Par- 
ty a Slavery-propagating party, he openly and 
deliberately took his ground against it, and 
from that time he steadily worked against 
the Pro-Slavery policy of his Party, until the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, an outrage 
which, in his judgment, required the union of 
the masses, without regard to old party distinc- 
tions, in opposition to the Slave Power. This 
union he has since labored to bring about, and, 
when it took form as a Republican Party, hav- 
ing counted the cost, he hesitated not, but 
promptly enrolled himself under its banner. 

The simple difference between Washington 
Hunt and Preston King is, that the one has 
back bone, the other has not; the former is an 
Anti-Slavery man in fair weather, the latter, an 
Anti-Slavery man, whether the weather be fair 
or foul. 

We have been eye-witnesses to the conduct of 
both in Congress, and we now merely express 
an opinion we then formed of them, from their 
acts. We do not believe that the recent course 
taken by either has surprised anybody who 
knows them. Each has acted in conformity to 
is own character. 





THE OHIO ELECTION. 


Tuesday, the election for State officers and 
members of the Legislature took place in 
Ohio. Our paper must go to press, without 
waiting for the results. We must confess some 
apprehension. The Adwinistration Party has 
been active, and has evaded as much as possi- 
ble the Nebraska Question, confining itself to 
State affairs and the Know Nothing issue. Its 
position in relation to the rights and privileges 
of naturalized citizens and foreign immigrants, 
has from the commencement of the Secret Or- 
der, been manly and consistent, and must have 
had its effect upon the body of German natu- 
ralized voters, large numbers of whom last fall 
supported the Anti-Nebraska ticket. 

The Republican ticket has labored under 
some disadvantages. It is supposed that mem- 
bers of the Know Nothing Order constituted a 
majority of the Republican State Convention ; 
and, although the nomination of Mr. Chase, 
not a member of that Party, but understood to 
be opposed to its alien-proscription tenets, and 
their pledge to abide by the action of the Con- 
vention, committed them to the support of the 
Republican organization, still, many Anti-Ne- 
braska voters of foreign birth have been dis- 
posed to question the claim of the ticket to 
their support. They ought to have remem- 
bered that the Convention utterly ignored the 
objects and ideas of Know Nothingism, and 
made the Slavery Question the grand issue: 
but men, when their own rights have been as- 
sailed, are apt to be suspisious and distrustful. 
We shall rejoice if the results of the election 
have proved that we have over-estimated this 
difficulty. 

Another element of distraction and weak- 
ness, was the bigotry of the real Know Nothing 
Party. Failing in its effort to defeat the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Chase, it called a Convention, 
and nominated Mr. Trimble, formerly a Whig, 
as its candidate for the Governorship, at the 
same time adopting the rest of the Republican 
ticket. The effect of this must have been to 
increase the distrust of the naturalized voters 
in regard to the whole Republican ticket, and 
also to withdraw from Mr. Chase a consider- 
able body of Know Nothing voters. 

If, against all these obstacles, Mr. Chase has 
really carried the State, it will demonstrate at 
once his political strength, and the great vital- 
ity of the Anti-Slavery sentiment in Ohio. 
Here, however, as everywhere else, our friends 
must see the baleful workings of Know Noth- 
ingfsm. 








THE RENOMINATION OF GOV. GARDNER. 


As might have been expected, the members 
of the Know Nothing Party in Massachusetts, 
who, glad to dissolve their connection with an 
organization so anti-Republican in its creed and 
its formulas, took the earliest opportunity to 
unite in the formation of a true Republican 
Party, are fiercely denounced and proscribed 
by the adhering members. Henry Wilson, in 
reply, has written a scorching letter to E. D.’ 
Baker, Secretary of the State Council, showing 
clearly that he, the leading men of the Council, 
and the Council itself, were committed by their 
acts and declarations to the Republican Party, 
but that, after having attempted to pack the 
Convention with partisans of Governor Gard- 
ner, 80 as to make it a mere tool of the Order, 
and failed to secure his nomination, a portion 
of them bolted, and determined to defeat the 
new Party and its candidate, 

Of course, all this is well understood. The 
real Know Nothings have held their Conven- 
tion, renominated Gardner, and are as intent 
as the Straight-out Whigs, on defeating the Re- 
publican Party. They would rather have the 
State pass into the hands of the Rum and Ad- 
ministration Party, than be arrayed openly and 
honestly against the Slave Power. They know 
that the friends of Freedom cannot be rallied 
as a National Party on their narrow, contempt- 
ibly proscriptive issues; but what care they 
whether Franklin Pierce be re-elected or not, 
provided Governor Gardner and his place-men 
continue in power another year ? 

Again, let us remind our friends—here you 
see the fruits of Know Nothingism. Tt has 


done and will do more to distract and divide 





FAINTING BY THE WAY, 


The New York Commercial Advertiser 
warmly protested against the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise; prin 
remarks, the Address of the Independent Dem- 
ocratic members of Congress on the subject, 
when the Nebraska bill was introduced; while 
the agitation was going on, discussed with consid- 
erable thoroughness various questions growing 
out of Slavery, taking a strong position against 
the aggressions of the Slave Power ; and, subse- 
quently, rather sympathized with the movements 
in the free States, against such of their represent- 
tives as had voted for repeal, and in favor of 
the election of successors, pledged to undo the 
mischief they had done, and provide against its 
repetition. 

Time passed, and with it evaporated the 
transient zeal of the Advertiser. True, the 
National Intelligencer and Southern Whigs of 
the most liberal class, declared in favor of ac- 
quiescence in the repeal, and against any at- 
tempt to reopen the question. True, the Mis- 
souri Slavery men invaded Kansas, put down 
the actual settlers, and forced upon the devo- 
ted Territory an infamous Slave Code. True, 
the Administration evinced a fell purpose to 
sanction and sustain the amazing injustice and 
fraud. The Advertiser saw it all, but became 
more and more patient. The steadfast, clear- 
sighted opponents of repeal, not recognising in 
its baleful results a reason for acquiescence, 
were only stimulated to measures of redress ; 
but as their earnestness increased, so did the in- 
difference of the Advertiser, until, at last, it be- 
gan to assume a position of antagonism to 
them, and, suspendixg its opposition to the 
usurpations of Slavery, declared war against 
“the aggressions of fanaticism.” 

We refer to the Advertiser as the representa- 
tive of a class. Its course has been that of the 
leading Dailies in Boston and New York, with 
such exceptions as the Boston Adlas and Tele- 
graph, New York Tribune and Post—and that 
of the Fillmore and Webster Whigs generally. 
In the struggle against the Nebraska bill, in 
the reaction produced by that measure in the 
free States, and in the movements for the regen- 
eration of Congress, for the most part, they were 
with us; but when the crisis came in which, to 
make effectual all else that had been done, it 
was necessary to unite the People without dis- 
tinction of Party, in a combined movement to 
wrest the Presidency from the grasp of the 
Slave Power, their hearts failed them. 
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They knew, as well as we, that no Anti-Ne- 
braska majority in Congress could stand its 
ground against the solid phalanx of Southern 
votes, backed by a Pro-Slavery Administra- 
tion ; that no essential aid could be rendered 
to the People of Kansas, without a radical 
change in the Administration; that the elec- 
tion of Seward, Chase, Preston King, or some 
other Anti-Slavery man, to the Presidential 
chair, would be the logical consummation of 
the reactive movement they had at first en- 
couraged ; that in such hands the Government 
of the Union would be quite as safe as in the 
hands of that class of politicians who had 
propagated Slavery in Texas, plunged us into a 
war with Mexico, repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and plotted against the possession of 
a nation with which we were at peace—while, 
administered constitutionally and without vio- 
lence, it would have forever put an end to all 
schemes of Propagandism—and they knew 
that were the Presidency suffered to remain 
under the control of the Slave Interest, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill would not only be acqui- 
esced in, and its bitter fruits be fully reaped, 
but, as in the case of the compromise of 1850, its 
bad principles would be laid down as the basis 
of party action, and unbridled license be given 
to the spirit of Slavery Propagandism. All 
this they knew, as well as we, but their hearts 
d them. So long as the batile was con- 
fine the States, they stood firm; but when 
it became necessary to organize for a Nationa] 
struggle, and meet the Slave Power face to 
face, they first faltered, then fled, and aban- 
doned the men who had counted the cost, and 
resolved to go through what they had under- 
taken. 

These men constitute the Republican party, 
the express object of which is to elect a Re- 
publican or an Anti-Slavery President, one 
who will administer the Government in con- 
formity to the views of the Constitution and 
Free Institutions prevailing in the Free States. 
The deserters are now fast resolving themselves, 
in obedience to old affinities, into the Whig, 
Democratic, and Know Nothing Parties, all of 
these having taken the ground of entire acqui- 
escence in the usurpations of Slavery, resist- 
ance to all agitation of the question, and the 
election of a so-called “National man,” who, 
like Franklin Pierce or Millard Fillmore, shall 
administer the Government in conformity to 
the views of the Constitution and Slave Insti- 
tutions prevailing in the Slave States. 


Let the People understand distinctly, that at 
this point the division commences in the Free 
States :—all who are in favor of continuing 
power in the hands of the Slave Interest, 
will act consistently by supporting Straight-out 
Whiggery, Pierce Democracy, or National 
Know Nothingism: all who are determined to 
make the Government of the Union the rep- 
resentative of Freedom, will act with the Re- 
publican Party. 

This is the plain, naked issue; it is dishonest, 

it is base, to attempt to cover it up. Let the 
“National patriots,” as they delight to call 
themselves, say plainly, “we are afraid of the 
slaveholders, afraid that, if we assert our right to 
elect an Anti-Slavery President, as they have as- 
serted theirs, to elect a Pro-Slavery President, 
they will be driven to some desperate measures. 
We would submit even to the election of Henry 
A. Wise or General Quitman, but they would 
divide the Union, rather than acquiesce in the 
elevation of S. P. Chase or Wm. H. Seward, 
moderate as these gentlemen are known to be. 
For this reason, we will not make the issue, 
but, loving the Union and our own peace, we 
will do the best we can, as ‘National patriots.’ ” 
This might not be very brave or high-minded, 
but it would be candid. Their course has not 
even this merit. To hide their own shame, 
they would raise a hue and cry against better 
men. They slander the true friends of the 
Union and free institutions, hoping to excuse 
their base retreat from the struggle going 
on to maintain them. One is seized with a 
sudden reverence for the old and venerable 
name of Whig. One is disgusted at the idea 
of uniting with the odds and ends of ali parties. 
One is astonished at the absurdity of organi- 
zing a Party on a single question. One is puz- 
zled to find out, “in certain,” whether the new 
Party has any politics. One is offended with 
the style in which the resolutions are “ formu- 
lated ;” another, scandalized at certain antece- 
dents of the nominees : while all cry out, it is a 
“sectional Party,” it is a “geographical Party,” 
it is a “fanatical Party.” 

Meantime, State street seyg that the “ 
sions of fanaticism” must be put down; Wall 
street revives its old horror of ‘ 
question by the le 
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gathered strength, until from nine thousand in |” 
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enters upon the campaign of '56 with fair pros- 
pects of a signal triumph. Possibly, defeat yet 
awaits them, but final victory will be theirs, so 
sure as God reigns, and Liberty is the birth- 
right of man. 









THE OLD GAME. 

The Straight-out Whigs in Maine last year 
cast near 15,000 votes; but, the Pierce De- 
mocracy being divided, they failed in the at- 
tempt to:place the State under the control of 
that corrupt party. This year, they cast not 
quite eleven thousand votes, the other four 
thousand having probably been given outright 
for Wells, the Pierce candidate. Although they 
failed to elect that candidate, they succeeded in 
preventing any choice of Governor by the Peo- 
ple, and, by coalitions throughout the State, se- 
cured a Legislature which will reject Morrill, 
who received fifty-one thousand votes, and elect 
Wells, who received only forty-eight thousand. 
A similar attempt had been made in Ver- 
mont, but it proved a miserable failure. 

In Massachusetts, the Straight-out Whigs, 
encouraged by the example of their brethren 
in Maine, are pursuing a similar policy, with a 
view to like results. They cannot dream of 
carrying their own nominations, but they con- 
template with complacency the election of 
Beach, the candidate of the Rum and Adminis- 
tration Party. On the 2d, seven hundred and 
fifty delegates, chiefly from the eastern part 
of the State, met in Convention at Worcester, 
and, with great unanimity, nominated a full 
ticket for State offices, headed by Samue H. 
Watiey, for Governor. Letters against fu- 
sion were read from Mr. Winthrop and Mr. 
Choate. That of Mr. Choate is full of those 
stilted nothings in which certain Boston rhetori- 
cians love toindulge. He affects ignorance as to 
the politics of the new Party. “ And what are 
its politics? It has none. Who knows them? 
Even on the topic of Slavery, nobody knows, 
that I am aware of, what in certain it seeks to 
do, or how much or how little will content it.” 
Is Mr. Rufus Choate quite sure of his own 
politics? Did he understand them clearly when, 
in the Senate of the United States, he quail- 
ed before the eye of McDuffie. Did he stand 
up to them, when he slunk, abashed, under the 
frown and rebuke of Henry Clay? The sum 
and substance of Ais politics has always been, 
submission to a Master. Such a man cannot 
comprehend the politics of Republicanism, be- 
cause its elemental idea is, resistance to Mas- 
terdom. We can tell him of one thing “in cer- 
tain” the Republican Party seeks to do, and 
that is, to consign to the walks of private life 
all that tribe of emasculate politicians who 
deem submission to Slavery necessary to main- 
tain the Union, and opposition to Slavery, rank 
sectionalism, if not treason. 

George S. Hillard made a speech, in which, 
aiming to rival the ponderous sarcasm of his 
great model, Daniel Webster, he styled the Re- 
publicans the “ Rag-baby Party!” 

The resolutions, as it appears from the tele- 
graphic synopsis, denounce the Anti-Slavery 
acts of the last Legislature, shrink from the or- 
ganization of a Party opposed to Slavery, as 
threatening the stability of the Union, and de- 
clare that, if ever a union of parties become 
necessary, it must be a union of “ National pa- 
triots against the aggressions of fanaticism.” 
The recent intolerable outrages of Slavery, and 
its schemes of aggression, are overlooked by 
this select band of “ National patriots.” 

Next in order appear the Know Nothings. 
Having failed, after all their secret missiles and 
packing processes, to make Know Nothingism 
the controlling element in the Republican Con- 
vention, and to force upon it the nomination of 
Governor Gardner, they held their own State 
Convention, and nominated the Governor al- 
most unanimously, and he accepted the nomi- 
nation in a letter which was enthusiastically 
applauded. There is such a thing, said the 
Hon. J. W. Foster, as Potiricat Honor. The 
Governor does not appear to have learned this 
lesson. After having permitted his friends to 
labor for the control of the Republican Con- 
vention, to appear there in full force, to submit 
his claim to a nomination, and urge it by 
every argument; failing to receive the nomina- 
tion, he gives his countenance to another State 
Convention, and consents to head a ticket 
nominated in opposition! This is Political 
Honor! 

While the malcontents of Massachusetts 
are thus doing what they can to break down 
the only party which proposes to unite the 
opponents of Slavery against the men, who 
repealed the Missouri Compromise, waged war 
against Freedom in Kansas, and are for- 
ever plotting the aggrandizement of the Slave 
Power, and to elect the Administration ticket, 
their services are duly appreciated by the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. The editor was 
doubtless apprized, by some of his “ National”’ 
friends in Massachusetts, of what the Whigs’ 
intended to do, for, in an editorial which ap- 
peared before their Convention, entitled, “A 
Gleam of Hope,’’ he says— 

“We are most happy, too, to learn from reli- 
able friends of Massachusetts, that there is some 
prospect of a reform in the political complex- 
ion of that infatuated Commonwealth. K. D. 
Beach, Esq., the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, is an eminent lawyer, who has ad- 
hered, through many —_ of changing fortune, 
to the conservative Democratic principles he 
still professes and carries out. At the com- 
mencement of his career, he conducted with 
signal ability, for eight years, a journal, which 
was the organ of the Democratic party in West- 
ern Massachusetts. Subsequently, he was 
almost alone in the Massachusetts Senate, in 
opposing the schemes of coalesced Whigs and 
Free-Soilers and time-serving politicians of his 
own party, who were ready, from motives of 
temporary expediency, to yield to the popular 
clamor on the subject of Abolition. Latterly, 
he has not shunned the unpopularity of support- 
ing the Kansgs-Nebraska principles of territo- 
rial sovereignty, and opposing the demagogues 
and dreamers who have converted the Tet - 
perance question into a political issue.’ 

He proceeds to say, that the fanaticism of 
the Abolitionists has awakened disgust : 


“The true citizens of Massachusetts, we are 
informed, have been aroused to a sense of hu- 
miliation by the insane measures of their rulers, 
They have me aware of the alienation of 
the sympathy of all other parts of the Union; 
and the consequence has been, that a National 
Democratic party has been revived, confident 
of success, gn@ eager to reclaim for Massachu- 
setts a place in the Federal Conncils, where her 
voice, since Webster die ie hese jifted only 
to excite disgust. We r that large nym- 


t candidate; and on the other 
hand are the Fusjonists, men uf every political 
and cutaneous complexion, united to obtain 
powers the Know ] rege ied the debris of 
only abstract m 0 
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f success of cong 
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“Wuose avowsp PURPOSE, IN NOMINATING 4) 
CANDIDATE, IS TO BREAK DOWN THE Fusion OR 


REPUBLICAN ORGaNIzaTION.” 





“ LARGE NUMBERS OF VOTERS, FORMERLY WE 
WILL Now surroxt THE Democratic CAN 
D Are.” ax % 
“The game is well understood in Virginia. 
Her politicians have their agents in Massachu- 
setts. Straight-out Whigery is to secure from 
old Massachusetts an endorsement of General 
Pierce and the Nebraska Bill. How compla- 
cently the Enquirer speaks of these “ National 
Patriots,” who are engaged in so respectable a 
work! How full of admiration of their lofty 
statesmanship! To show the value of praise 
from such a quarter, we beg these “ National 
patriots,” Messrs. Winthrop, Walley, Choate, 
and Hillard, to inspect the following portraiture 


of Northern character, drawn by this admiring 


editor of the Hnquirer, in an editorial in that 
paper, May, 1854: 

“The relations between the North and the 
South are very analagous to those which sub- 
sisted between Greece and the Roman Empire. 
after the subjugation of Achaia by the consu 
Mummius. The dignity and energy of the 
Roman character, conspicuous in war and in 
politics, were not easily tamed and adjusted to 
the arts of industry and literature. The de- 
generate and pliant Greeks, on the contrary, 
excelled in the handicraft and polite profes- 
sions, We learn from the vigorous invective 
of Juvenal, that they were the most useful and 
capable of servants, whether as pimps or pro- 


Sessors of rhetoric. Obsequious, dexterous, and 


ready, the versatile Greeks monopolized the 
business of teaching, publishing, and manufac- 
turing, in the Roman Empire—allowing their 
masters ample leisure for the service of the 
State, in the Senate or in the field. The peo- 
ple of the Northern States of this Confederacy 
exhibit the same aptitude for the arts of in- 
dustry. They excel as clerks, mechanics, and 
tradesmen, and they have monopolized the 
business of teaching, publishing, and ped- 
dling.” 

Whose features answer to this vivid por- 
traiture? Will our “ National Patriots” re- 
ply? This sturdy “Roman,” who, in the flush 
of the Nebraska triumph, thus painted your 
likeness, now needs your votes, and flatters 
you. But, has he changed his opinion? 





THE WORK OF NATIONALIZING SLAVERY. 


The work of nationalizing Slavery goes on. 
The Administration evidently considers it the 
American Institution, claiming paramount re- 
gard and protection. The Fugitive Slave Act 
being too limited in scope, Mr. Attoney Gene- 
ral Cushing has lately amended it, so as to 
make it universal in its operation on all Amer- 
can soil. We copy from the National Intelli- 
gencer an abstract of the new enactment: 

OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Attorney General Cushing has given an opin- 
ion in regard to the reclamation of “ fugitives 
from service” in organized Territories, of which 
the following are the main and most interesting 
points : 

“], The constitutional right of a citizen of 
the United States to reclaim a fugitive from his 
lawful service extends not only to the States and 
to the organized Territories, but also to all the 
unorganized territorial possessions of the Uni- 
ted States. 

“2, If in such Territory there be no commis- 
sioners of the United States to act, the claim- 
ant may proceed by recapture without judicial 
process. 

“3, Any such fugitive from service in the 
Indian country is there unlawfully, and, as an 
intruder, is subject to arrest by the Executive 
authority of the United States. 

“4, Such fugitive cannot be protected from 
extradition by an Indian tribe or nation; for 
the Indians are themselves the mere subjects of 
the United States, and have no power in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States. 

“5, By the local law of the organized politi- 
cal communities of the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws, there is ample provision 
for the delivery up of fugitives from service in 
any of the States.” 

The “ constitutional right ” of persons claim- 
ing fugitives from service or labor, according 
to the Constitution, not Caleb Cushing, is thus 
defined : 


“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping inio an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 


It has always been held by civilized jurists 
that Slavery is an exception to natural right, 
and that, therefore, any provision in relation to 
it should be construed strictly. It has always 
been held by the oracles of Democracy, and 
especially by Slaveholding politicians, that the 
Federal Government possesses only derivative 
powers, conferred by the Federal Constitution, 
and that it can exercise no power, not express- 
ly given, or absolutely necessary to the exer- 
cise of one that is so conferred. Examined in 
the light of these two principles of construction, 
the constitutional provision in relation to fugi- 
tives from service or labor, invests the Federal 
Government with no power at all. Neither in 
terms nor by implication does it impose a duty, 
or confer a right, upon it. Whatever obliga- 
tion it prescribes, is laid upon the States indi- 
vidually. 

This view is sanctioned by the doctrine of 
State Rights, and by natural right. Slavery 
rejects this view, and the principles on which it 
is founded. Where there is doubt, it claims 
the benefit of it. Where an act admits of two 
constructions, it insists upon that which shall 
inure to its interests, no matter though forced and 
unnatural. And, while affecting to stand upon 
State authority, it uniformly aims to extend 
and strengthen itzelf by Federal action, in this 
way becoming the ally of the most dangerous 
Centralism, 

It begins by converting an obligation laid 
upon the States, into a duty imposed on Con- 
gress, transferring from the States to the Fed- 
eral Government the right to act upon the sub- 
ject of fugitives from service or labor. The 
Constitution says that such fugitives shall not 
be discharged from such service or labor by 
the laws of any State, but shall be delivered up, 
Slavery enacts that officers constituted by the 
Federal Government, shall deliver them up, 

The Constitution says that such fugitives, es- 
caping from one State into another State, shall 
be delivered up. Slavery, through its Pugitiye 
Act, says that such fugitives escaping into ap- 
other State or Territory, shall be given up. 

The first usurpation paves the way for the 
second, and this for the third, namely, the 
amendment of Mr. Cushing to the Fugitive 
Act, which declares that such fugitives, es- 
caping not only into another State or Territory, 
but into unorganized territory, or into the In- 
dian country, shall be subject to recapture ; 
and to make this effective, inasmuch as the 
Fugitive Slave Apt has not provided the means, 
Caleb Gushing, the Attorney for Slavery, ep- 
acts that the claimant may recapture by foree 
such fugitives in unorganized Territory, and 
the Federal Executive seize them and deliver 
them up by force, when found in the Indian 


og voters, formerly Whigs, will now support | ' mntry 


co , 

And ll these gross, oytrageons usprpations 
are founded upon an utter perversion of the 
simple constitutional provision, “that no per- 
son held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into qnother, shall 
be discharged from sych service or igor,” &- 

Look at the practical working of this Cugh- 
ing amendment. A dogen fugitives escape inte 
a portion of the unorganized of the 
United States. There are no 
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into the Indian country. We treat with these 
Indians, to be sure, as if they were sovereign, 
forming independent communities—but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Attorney General Cushing, they 


‘are subjects of the United States, and can of: | 


fer no resistance to his new fugitive act. The 
fugitives must be given up: if the Indians as- 
sert the rights of hospitality, the United States 
must use force, and, if war result, the Indians 


as were the Seminoles, be banished from their 
homes. 

Tn this way, and in innumerable ways, by the 
action of a Federal Executive, used as the in- 
strument of slaveholders, are the People of the 
United States implicated deeply, damnably, in 
the guilt of fostering and perpetuating Slavery. 
Elect a Republican President, and you put a 
period to the whole tribe of Cushing Constitu- 
tion expounders. The rule of strict construction, 
and the doctrine of State rights, will character- 
ize an Anti-Slavery Administration, and the 
real Principle of Non-Intervention, for the first 
time, be fully carried into operation, the result 
of which would be, not the nationalization, but 
the denationalization, of Slavery. 





AN APPEAL TO SUBMISSIONISTS. 


The National Intelligencer continues to 
dream that the old Whig Party is not dead, 
remarks, with a charming simplicity, “here- 
tofore it has been the pride of the Whig 
Party, that its members were banded together, 
not for the spoils of victory, but for the preser- 
vation of sound principles of government.” 
Who does not know the proud contempt for 
office which characterizes politicians? Who 
ever heard of a Whig office-seeker ? 


“Tt was the restraining, conservative qual- 
ities of the Whig organization, that kept within 
bounds the radical and destructive elements 
incident to all free governments.” 


Yes, the Whig organization did act, as a con- 
servative, in a certain way. The Democracy 
would enact bad laws, and the Whigs would 
maintain them. The Democracy would play 
the devil, and the Whigs would acquiesce. 
Too weak to prevent a declaration of war 
against Mexico, which they denounced as 
wicked, they were strong enough to prevent 
popular opposition to it, and to make a Presi- 
dent out of it. Too weak to prevent the pas- 
sage of a base Fugitive Slave Act, they were 
strong enough to sanction and enforce it. Too 
weak to prevent the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, they are now called upon by the 
Intelligencer to secure submission to the out- 
rage. The truth is, the National Whig organi- 
zation has always been conservative, not of 
“Liberty, regulated by law,” but of Slavery, 
fostered by enactments incompatible with Lib- 
erty. Whenever a Pro-Slavery aggression was 
proposed, its Southern section united with the 
sham Democracy to consummate it, and then, 
its Northern section, under the hypocritical 
plea of nationality and conservatism, was 
persuaded to denounce resistance to it, as 
“disorganizing and destructive.” This game 
was played down to the time of the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. Then the Whigs 
of the South separated from their Northern 
brethren, and, allying themselves with a de- 
structive Administration, consummated that 
outrage. The Whigs of the North, indignant 
and betrayed, assumed an independent posi- 
tion, and, feeling that it was time that Liberty 
should have the benefit of their conservative 
action, declared their willingness to unite with 
all the opponents of repeal, in measures of re- 
dress. The effort is now made to win them 
back with honeyed words, and to use them, as 
of old, in ratifying the infamous wrong. The 
Intelligencer appeals to their conservatism, to 
their love of the Union, to their devotion to 
“Liberty regulated by law!” What bitter 
mockery! Borrowing its rhetoric from the 
piping Boston orator, it talks of their “ glorious 
recollections,” of their keeping “step only to 
the music of the Union,” of “the Whig fire” 
not “quenched,” of the “old Whig bugle,” of 
standing by “the flag of the Union,” and “the 
good work of their revolutionary fathers.” 

All this simply means— Come, good Whig 
brethren of the North—the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and the invasion of Kan- 
sas, and the violation of the rights of its settlers, 
and the acts of its spurious Legislature, and 
the appointment of Governor Shannon, are all 
very bad, but they cannot be helped; to at- 
tempt to undo the mischief would only make 
trouble, and, as for electing an Administration 
of your way of thinking, the South will not tol- 
erate it—so, submit with your customary grace, 
reunite with your Southern brethren, maintain 
the laws, put down resistance, and, although 
the great wrong may pass into a precedent, 
take consolation in the reflection that you have 
prevented disorganization, and ‘kept time to 
the music of the Union.’” 

Sound, then, the old Whig bugle, and see 
how many good, old-fashioned Whigs you can 
march under the yoke, and make tributary 
again to Southern masters | 

We tell the Intelligencer, there are no longer 
any Whigs in the Free States. Those of them 
who had self-respect and a clear appreciation of 
their duties as freemen, have become Republi- 
cans. Of the rest, some have become Know 
Nothings, some, National Democrats, some, 
“ Straight-out Whigs,” in other words, Straight- 
out Submissionists. To use the Whig name ip 
application to such men, is 9 fraud. 





GOVERNOR SHANNON AND SLAVERY. 


Many newspapers, to secure this man from 
deserved odium, and to counteract the influ- 
ence of his miserable Pro-Slavery conduct in 
the politics of Qhio, coolly denied that he had 
said, in his speech at Westport, that ‘he was 
in favor of Slavery in Kansas.” The St. Louis 
Democrat of the 27th September reiterates the 
statement, asserts that the declaration was ta- 
ken down verbatim et literatim, 9s Governor 
Shannon delivered. 

“We sent to Kansas, as our reporter, an ac- 
complished stenographer, in order to avoid any 
mistakes or inaccuracies; and so highly have 
his reports been nk pyran that they were not 
only copied by nearly all territorial and border 
eb rs, as well as extensively throughout 
the United States, but were pronounced by the 
members of the Legislature themselves far more 
authentic than any others which were publish- 


ed. In fact, so highly were they pleased with 
them, that they ordered extra copies of the St. 


Lquis Democrat to circulate amongst their 
fu. 98 g trye exhibit at Kansas legislation. 
The implication, therefore, that the ‘preju- 
dices’ of our reporter ‘oozed through ‘every 
pore,’ is manifestly false, and especially con- 
tradicted by the manner in which his reports 
were annie by those whose actions were the 
To put this matter 
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taken down by our sten 
Gt; and whatever may ; 
must stand responsible for what he 


The Straight-out Whigs of Massachusetts 
think it of much more importance to defeat 
Julius Rockwell; than to administer a rebuke 
to an Administration that could appoint Wilson 
Shannon Governor of Kansas! 





KNOW NOTHINGISM. 


Our readers see that Know Nothingism is 
operating just as we predicted. Where it can- 
not rule, it seeks to ruin. In States where it is 
dominant, it seeks to subject Republicanism to 
its use ; where it is not, it arrays itself in bitter 
opposition=to it. In Indiana and some of the 
Western States, it holds back Republicanism 
from any efficient action. In Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, and New York, where the Republicans 
have disentangled themselves, it is seeking to 
overthrow them, thus playing into the hands of 
the Administration and the Slave Power, and 
retarding the movement for union in the free 
States. 

In Pennsylvania, we apprehend, it has ma- 
neeuvred in the most discreditable manner. 
Last week, referring to the withdrawal by a 
Convention of the Whig, Know Nothing, and 
Republican Committees, of the several candi- 
dates of their Parties for the office of Canal 
Commissioner, and the nomination of a Mr. 
Nicholson instead, we intimated some doubt as 
to the transaction, but felt rather reassured by 
seeing the name of David Wilmot, Chairman 
of the Republican Committee, signed to the 
card announcing the arrangement. The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, received since then, pronounces 
the whole thing a fraud—says that the Presi- 
dent of the Republican Convention appointed a 
majority of Know Nothings, on the Republican 
State Committee, and that these alone were 
responsible for the withdrawal of the name of 
Passmore Williamson, and the nomination of 
Mr. Nicholson. 

Had we known this in season, we should 
have felt it our duty to warn every true Repub- 
lican against such a ticket. Better defeat this 
fall, in a State election, than next fall, in a 
Presidential election. Let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that if there is to be a union, it must 
be a union of the People, in one Party, not a 
coalition between three Parties, so opposed in 
fandamental principles, that one of them must 
sacrifice its integrity. 

If all the facts stated by the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette be correct, there ought to be s reorganiza- 
tion of the Republican movement. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


A telegraphist in Washington lately made a 
good hit, when he announced that the recent 
defeat of the Administration in the Crimea—the 
fall of Sebastopol—had greatly distressed it. 
The Administration organs and the Slavehold- 
ers had set their heart upon the defeat of the 
Allies, and when Sebastopol was stormed, they 
felt as if they had lost one of their strongholds. 

But, the Administration is not the American 
People. The majority of them have no special 
fondness for Russia, nor do they cherish any 
antipathy against the Allies. 

The London Times says: 

“We believe that even such dislike as exists 
among Americans towards the present alliance 
and its acts, is far too weak to produce any 
practical effects. Putting aside the old feeling 
against England, the positive sympathy for 
Russia rests only on some supposed analogies 
between her position and their own. Russia is 
a new country; she is a great one, and will be 
greater; she has an immense territory, which 
she is peopling, while population in Western 
Europe is stationary, or actually decreases. 
She has a decaying State on her southern 
boundary, of which she has taken much, and 
wants more. A few years ago, the Americans 
seized a province of their weak neighbor; an 
alliance of France and England was projected, 
which, if carried out, would have involved the 
Union in a long and dangerous struggle. The 
Russians occupied a similarly situated territo- 
ry; the alliance was completed, is most power- 
ful, and may last to interfere in the affairs of 
a transatlantic Turkey. We believe such 
ideas as these influence a large class of Amer- 
ican politicians, but they are obviously too im- 
aginary to be the cause of more than pamph- 
lets and orations. Russia may be sure that we 
have not a Poland at our side, nor an earnest 
ET in the great community we have found- 
ed,’ 

It will be observed that the London Times 
merely states the ideas influencing a large class 
of American statesmen, but declares they are 
“imaginary.” It does not say that England 
and France projected an alliance to prevent the 
annexation of Texas, or that the present alli- 
ance ‘ may last to interfere in the affairs of a 
transatlantic Turkey,” but that such ideas are 
“imaginary.” 

It is somewhat curious that the New York 
Times, quoting this extract, so utterly misun- 
derstands it, as to attribute to the London 
Times the very ideas which that paper ascribes 
to some American statesmen, and pronounces 
“ imaginary.” 

“The Times,” says its New York namesake, 
“yeminds us that a similar alliance was once 
projected to prevent the annexation of Texas; 
and adds the significant menace that the exist- 
ing alliance ‘may last to interfere in the affairs 
of a transatlantic Turkey’— under which 
figure Mexico is clearly referred to!!” 

Such mjsunderstandings only serve to gene- 
rate ill-feeling between countries that have no 
real cayses of complaint against each other, 

ps aaa, es 
THE CROPS ABROAD—THE DEMAND FOR 
BREADSTUFFS, 


Last year, the harvests abroad exceeded the 
average; this year, in England and France, 
they fall somewhat below it. The result will 
be an increased demand for American bread- 
stuffs. This fact may earry prices in this 
country to rather an extrayagant pitch, but it 
is vain to suppose that they can long be kept 


up. 

Tn 1846 and 1847, our crops were good, but 
not extraordinary, and yet we were able to 
supply, without a great incyease of price, the 
immense demand eaused by the poor harvests 
of Europe, and the terrible famine in Ireland. 
The value of our exports of breadstuffs and 
provisions rose from an annual average of fif- 
teen millions, to twenty-seven millions in 1846, 
and sixty-eight millions in 1847. Of the single 
article of flour, while in 1840 we exported to 
England only six hundred and twenty thousand 
barrels, we exported in 1846, one million, and 
jn 1847, two and a half millions, 

In the agricultural report of the Patent Of- 
fice jn 1847, the wheat product was estimated 
at one hundred and fourteen millions of bush- 
els, and the surplus for exportation was com- 
puted at about forty millions. In ordinary 
seasons, we have always a large surplus for ex- 

ation, enough, as it would seem from the 
records of 1844 and 1847, to meet eyen extraor- 
dinary demands. This season, it js well known 
that our crops have heén unuysyally large, sq 
that there must be a heavy surplus of grain in 
the coyntry, enoygh, doybtless, to supply the 
deficiency, in without giving rise to 
extravagant prices People will be well, 
tors may be bitten, as they always deserve to 
be. des Soh 4 
is announced that the Learned Blacksmith, 
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State Temperance Convention of New 
ork, which met at Utica on the 3d: 


Whereas a political Convention held at Syra- 
cuse, in this State, on the 23d of August last, 
passed the following : 

Resolved, That we regard the Prohibitory 
Liquor Act passed by the Legislature of this 
State, at its late session, as not only a violation 
of the Constitution, but also as subversive of 
personal liberty and the rights of private prop- 

, and that its is, in our opinion, im- 
peratively demanded.” 

And whereas another Convention, consisting 
of a portion of the same party, at a Convention 
held on the 29th of Angust last, passed a reso- 
lution, as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the efforts and growing incli- 
nation of the Whig party to extend legislation 
beyond the limits authorized by the Constitu- 
tion, have proved detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the State. It is the duty of the Legis- 
lature, not less than of the Judiciary, to protect 
the rights of the citizens. A reckless disregard 
of these rights has led the Whig party of this 
State, under the guise of suppressing intem- 
perance and crime, to trench upon private prop- 
erty and personal liberty, against the plainest 
guaranties of the Constitution. This law should 
be repealed, and legislation should not super- 
sede moral discipline.” 

And whereas a Convention, calling itself 
American, held at Auburn on the 25th of Sep- 
tember last, did not, so far as is known, pass 
any resolutions whatever upon the subject of 
Prohibition, thereby clearly ignoring that issue. 
And whereas a Convention known as Republi- 
can, held at Syracuse on the 26th and 27th of 
September, did resolve as follows : 

“ Resolved, Phat, firmly believing the great 
principle of Prohibition to be right, we will re- 
sist the attempts now being made to prevent a 
trial of the practical workings thereof in the 
State.” 

And whereas the said Republican Convention 
nominated a ticket in good part of avowed and 
decided Temperance men and friends of Prohi- 
bition ; 

And whereas it is of the highest importance 
that all officers whose duties are connected 
with the Prohibitory Law, either in a legisla- 
tive or executive capacity, should receive the 
united support of the friends of Prohibition at 
the coming election ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in view of the former action 
of the Republican Convention, and of the 
course pursued by the other Conventions, it is 
the opinion of this Convention that the inter- 
ests of Temperance will be best subserved by 
a cordial support of the Republican nominees, 
so far as they are found to be Prohibitionists. 

Ttesolved, That we adopt as our own the nom- 
inees of the Republican Convention for Judges 
of the Court of Appeals and Attorney Gen- 
eral; and that we make no further nomina- 
tion—because, first, this Convention was ealled 
for the specific purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for these offices only ; and, secondly, be- 
cause these offices are the only ones directly 
connected with the enforcement of the Prohib- 
= principle. 

here was considerable discussion upon the 
resolutions, before they were adopted. 

Several other resolutions were presented, of 
minor importance, but which gave rise to a 
long debate. 

The Temperance men throughout the State 
were desired to select such candidates from 
other tickets, beside those designated by this 
Convention, as may best suit their individual 
preferences. 

_ Speeches were then made by Messrs. Steb- 
bins, Leigh, Marsh, Crampton, and others, when 
the Convention, about 10 P. M., adjourned, 
with hearty cheers for the nominations, 





Successor To Jupce Crancu.—It seems that 
the President has not been able to find among 
the able professional men of Washington any 
one to fill the place of the late Judge Cranch, 
Chief Justice of the Circuit Cour igi Dis- 
trict, and has accordingly appointéd Grorce 
W. Hopkins, one of the Judges of the Superior 
Court of Virginia. An Administration which 
has so profound a regard for the right of the 
People to govern themselves, might at least 
pay them the poor compliment of selecting 
from among them their own Judges. 





Kansas Evectioy.—A telegraphic despatch 
from St. Louis announces the receipt of intel- 
ligence from Kansas of the 2d instant. It is 
said that the returns of the election in three 
counties show a heavy vote for Whitfield, Pro- 
Slavery, for Congress. The Shawnee Indians 
supported the Pro-Slavery ticket. The entire 
vote of Johnson county was given for Whitfield. 
In Leavenworth county, Whitfield had 800, and 
Reeder 200. At Willow Springs, 100 votes were 
— all for Pro-Slavery candidates. Gov. 

hannon voted for the Pro-Slavery ticket. 
There was no fighting or tumult at the polls, 
the Free-Soilers generally not voting. Their 
election is to take place on Tuesday next. 


They properly refused to recognise the valid- 


ity of the election appointed by the sham Legis- 
lature. 





GOV. GARDNER COMING TO HIS SENSES. 


From the American Organ, Oct. 6. 

True to the principles of those who would 
not abide by the Philadelphia decrees, Gov. 
Gardner was taken with black vomit, and came 
out of the “cullud siety.” He called together 
the American party, disbanded formally by the 
Fusionists, and accepted at their hands the cre- 
dentials of re-election, In his inauguration 
speech, as candidate, Governor Gardner flour- 
ishes a good deal about his Anti-Slavery senti- 
ments, but he breaks his indentures to Master 
Wilson in a significant yet conclusive manner : 

“He would always oppose Slavery aggres- 
sion, whether in public or in private life, but 
he would always carry out the provisions of the 
Constitution, according to the interpretations 
of the legal tribunals.” 

Here is a wide distinction from the Black 
Republican platform, which pledges men to re- 
sistance to the laws, to nullification, and even 
to private combinations, to defeat their opera- 
tion. Governor Gardner is coming ‘to his 
senses. He has come back to the platform of 
the law. He sees “the solid men of Boston” 
are alarmed at the anarchical and infamous 
doctrines promulgated hy the Duke of Brogan- 
za and his sable followers, Governor Gardner 
was not satisfied with the platform of the law. 
He struck out with reckless fanatics into the 
illimitable ocean of agitation ; terrified at the 
starless tempest that surrounds him, he is 
scfatnbling back to the platform, wet and shiv- 
ering, but glad to escape from the pirates who 
had deluded him. 


DEFECTION FROM THE ADMINISTRATION IN 
§T. LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


The St. Lawrence Democrat, published at 
Canton, the late residence of Silas Wright, and 
the only paper in the county which has given 
any support to the Administration State ticket, 
has abandoned it, and given in its adhesion to 
Preston King and his associates on the Repub- 
lican ticket. The following notices appear in 
its issue of the 4th inst : 

To the Readers of the St. Lawrence Democrat: 

From this date, the connection of the under- 
sined with the S¢. Lawrence De » 48 pub- 
lisher, ceases; but J shall retain a position as 
junior editor. The paper will he: r be con- 
ducted by J. F. Ames, its proprietor. Its politi- 
cal course is indicated hy the ticket placed at 
the head of the editorial columns, and an article 
under the head of our motto, 

Mr. Ames is not only known as an rienced 
qnd accomplished writer, but an able corres- 
pondent, and his consent to assume at this time 
the editorial management of the Demoerat will 
not only render the paper a more useful and ef- 
ficient co-worker in the great Republican move- 
ment, but will enable the tndersigned to devote 
the greater part of his time to the other depart- 
ments of the establishment, which is advisable, 
and indeed se on, le reyes sage of the 
rapid increase of the business of the office. 

The undersigned avails himself of this op- 
portunity of tendering his acknowledg- 
ments to his friends, and hopes to be remem- 
have 

H. C. Suupson, 
Canton, October 3, 1855. 


In assumi editorial r nent of the 
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Tux Norru American Review. October, 1955, Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. a 


American, a8 usual, contains a 


variety of excellent articles, on subjects of cur. 
rent and permanent interest. We must, how. 
ever, except the dissertation on “the Diplo- 


of the War in the East,” a paper 


rather crude and illogical for the pages of the 
North American. Decidedly pro-Russian and 
anti-English, its writer labors under the jlly. 
sion that he is totally exempt from any preja* 


So devoted does he become to 
Russia, that he can scarcely ad- 


mit she has met with any great reverses; and, 
at last, writing in the middle of August, he 


conclusion that the Allies are 


themselves beseiged before Sebastopol. What 


udicrous specimen of the over. 


weening presumption with which some of our 
countrymen dispose of the events of the Kast. 
ern war. The number of the Review in which 
his article was to appear, would be out in (Oc. 
tober, and it will be observed that he assumes 
the seige would be raised before that time. 

“ Had the enterprise against Sebastopol suc. 


Id have become historical as the 


boldest strategic operation the world has seen, 
It has failed, and failed in the hands of some 
of the best generals of the age. * * * jy 
would have been an insult to the common sense 
of both nations to have proposed originally an 
army of two hundred thousand men to take a 
single fortified city. At the same time, it js 
not to be questioned that the fatal habit of over. 
estimating their own military prowess, and un- 


courage, skill, and resources of 


the enemy, have contributed largely to the dis. 
astrous termination of the siege.” 
To make his foresight remembered, he adds: 
“We write this in the middle of August, but 
we do not apprehend anything to make this ex. 


ature.”’ 


We are sorry that we are unable to commu- 
nicate to the public the name of this infallible 


Probably, like one of our bright 


city editors, he will say that it is only the south 


opol that has been taken, and that 


did not amount to much, as it was only a heap 





LECTURES BEFORE THE YOuNG MeEn’s Curistian Associs- 


Hall, London. New York: Robert Car- 


ter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th 
street, Washington, D. C. 

We learn from the preface that the annual 
course of lectures, of which this volume con- 
tains the course delivered in 1854—55, has be- 


opular in London, the most dis- 


tinguished talent having been laid under con- 
tribution. Among the most interesting in the 


us, we note, “ Constantinople and 


Greek Christianity,” “Ragged Schools,” “Op. 
position to Great Discoveries and Inventions,” 





By Frederick Douglass, 


know whether this book is for 


sale in Washington or not, but it ought to be. 
The autobiography of such a man as Douglass, 
born and brought up a slave, now one of the 
ablest and most eloquent advocates of the rights 
of his race, must possess rare interest. It is 


mplicity and strength, and where- 
give a clearer view of the “ter- 


rible facts”’ of Slavery, and strengthen opposi- 


By Joseph FE 
. D. Boston: Hickling, Swan, & Brown. 


For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsy!vania avenue, Wash 


There is about as much practical informa- 


day use comprised in this neat, 
, as can well be imagined. It is 


a very full, pronouncing, explanatory, and 
synonymous Dictionary, giving also the pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture prop- 
er names; common Christian names, and their 


the pronunciation of modern 
names; abbreviations used in 
rinting; phrases and quotations 
ch, Italian, and Spanish; and the 


principal deities and heroes in Greek and Ro- 
man fabulous history. It is an admirable book 
for schools and families—in fact, a most satis- 
factory compend of necessary knowledge for 
The principles of pronunciation 
are very clearly stated, and the definitions are 


rate. 





By R. Shelton Mackenzie. New York: 
saie by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
ngton, D. C, 


The author says in his preface that the book 
is Irish to all intents and purposes, containing 
legends familiar to him in his youth; stories, 
founded on facts; recollections of eccentric 


d sketches of the two great Irish 


leaders, Grattan, who won National Independ- 
ence for Ireland, and O’Connell, who secured 


for most of his countrymen. The 


“bits of blarney ” are pleasant, but the spirited 
sketches of Grattan and O’Connell are the best 
things in the book. 

Ruymg anp Reason or Country Lire. By the author of 
Rural Hours, &e. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. For 
sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 

A tasteful volume, with rare selections of 
prose and poetry from authors not accessi- 
ble to the many, united by a thread of perti- 
nent and graceful comment, all adapted to 
please and quicken rural tastes, to give the poe 
try and philosophy of country life. The ele- 
gant illustrations are in keeping with the beau- 
ty of the selections. 


Tue Unnoiy ALLIANCE. An American View of the War 
in the East. By William Giles Dix. New York : Charles 


_—— 





It is assuming a little too much for Mr. Giles 
Dix to style his book an American view: it 
should have been, an American’s view. For, 
fantastic as some of our countrymen are in 
their notions about Russia and Turkey, there 
are few who would join Mr. Dix in regarding 


w going on, as one between Is- 


lamism and Christianity. It would seem, in- 
deed, that he is a regular Crusader—he writes 


Peter the Hermit. The Turks, 
set of damnable heretics, with 


no right to Turkey at all. Mere fanatical 


ought to be turned neck and 


heels out of Europe; and it is an opprobrium to 
the Christian nations of France and England, 
that they are found fighting the battles of the 
Crescent against the Cross. 

Mr. Dix blows quite a bugle blast, but we do 
not think he will be able to rally a very larg® 


ers. The pernicious heresy © 


Modern Civilization, that human nature has 
certain inalienable rights, no matter what 18 
form of religion, has gained too much influence 
over the public mind, to allow Christian » 
tions to embark in exterminating war agains! 
Mahometans and Pagans. 
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AFFAIRS IN NEW YORK. 


Ausayy, Oct. 5, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

You have already noticed the ings of 
the Republican Convention in this State, and, 
as is pre-emiuently your right, have rejoiced 
over the successful inauguration of a Republi- 
can party in the Empire State. Few papers 
can show so clear a record as the National 
Fra. Whatever may be the result of our elec- 
tion this fall, the fact will remain, that a party 
for Freedom has been established. Against 
this party are arrayed the “ Hards,” the “ % 
the “Hindoos,” and the “Straight Whigs.” 
Will there be a union of these factions? Prob- 
ably not, this fall, although the recent Pro-Sla- 
yery speech of Governor Seymour is thought to 
indicate a fusion of the Hards and Softs on a 
Hard platform. This may not a until 
1856. Then the Pro-Slavery Hindoos and 
Union-saving Whigs will fuse, naturally, with 
the Hards and hardened Softs, while those who 
love Freedom will unite with the Republicans. 
So, in the result, we shall have but two parties— 
Pro-Slavery and Republican. To this complex- 
jon must we come at last—if not in 1856, then 
in 1860. Possibly, the public mind is not yet 
sufficiently awakened, to see the necessity of 
subordinating all other questions to the great 
jssue, but it must be, or we must remain sub- 
ject to the Slave Power. ta 

I believe the people are beginning, at least, 
to realize so much. The great obstacle to com- 
plete success in this State, as in others, con- 
tinues to be the Know Nothings. It is not to 
be disguised that, with the aid of the money 
contributed by the Silver Gray nabobs, they 
still manage to keep up their organizations, 
and to draw into their lodges many frivolous 

ople. The terms of admission have been so 
youified as to permit anybody to join without 
a fee or even an oath. I knew of no way to 
counteract this, except to flood every town and 
school district with newspapers and tracts, 
showing up the true and only issue. Such pa- 
pers as the National Era and Facis for the 
People can do more service in this way than 
our local papers, which are often liable to the 
petty prejudices of old party associations. The 
transition state of parties, from Whig to Re- 
publican, hes thrown our Executive party or- 
ganization into confusion, so that to some ex- 
tent there is no one to see that these things are 
attended to, unless it be the people themselves. 
Will they neglect it? With proper exertions 
in disseminating knowledge on the subject at 
issue, we shall certainly triumph. The think- 
ing, reading portion of the people are tolera- 
bly aroused. What we need now is, to reach 
those of our neighbors who have not yet been 
enlightened. We can do this by pressing upon 
them such newspapers, tracts, and publications, 
as we deem suited to their wants and condition. 
The Hindoos, with their trashy newspapers and 
inflammatory publications of various kinds, are 
everywhere occupying the ground. I therefore 
hope you will continue and urge upon your 
readers the great necessity of extending the 
circulation of papers devoted to Freedom, and 
the wide distribution of speeches and pamph- 
lets discussing the subject. é 


THE PUBLISHERS’ FRUIT FESTIVAL. 


New York, Sept. 27, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Politicians have dinners, merchants have as- 
sociations, and mechanics have clubs, to all 
of which a dinner is an appendage, and even 
ministers have indulged in “ collations;” but 
who ever heard of authors being treated to a 
banquet before. Yet, we believe there was, 
long ago in the past, beyond our memory, a re- 
union among authors and their publishers ; but 
it must have proved either an unpleasant or an 
unprofitable occasion, never to have been re- 
peated, when authors and publishers have so 
multiplied, and their relationships become so 
much more intimate and cordial. But never 
was there anything like this—when, from the 
North and the South, from the East and the 
West, they gathered together, the representa- 
tives of every State over which waves the star- 
spangled banner, and some from “over the 
border,” have come, not this time to “ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” merely, but to 
enjoy the substantial viands which nourish or- 
dinary mortals, and to “look at one another.” 

Merchants, inventors, and artists, have hither- 
to appropriated all the fame connected with the 
Crystal Palace; but now it is to have a new 
honor, and to confer new honor upon others. 
A fruit festival it is called, and the tables look 
like one gay parterre— 

“ Anon with flowers and fruit, and feuit and flowers,” 
with all manner of curious devices. There are 
trees from every tropical clime—the lily of the 
valley shedding its perfume upon the gorgeous 
but seentless bloom of the East—the orange and 
the citron, contrasting their golden hues with 
the purple clusters of the grape and the pome- 
granate. 

The tables are circular, semicircular, oval, 
and oblong, brilliant with chandeliers, and 
heavy laden with whatever is beautiful to the 
eye or gratifying to the taste, and amusingly 
significant of the occasion and the occupations 
of those who give and those who receive the 
evening entertainment. : 

Here are serpents of sugar crushing sugar 
bird’s nests, which felicitously remind us. of 
merciless critics crushing in the germ the hopes 
of humble authors, and prompting us to devour 
them ere they have accomplished the crime. 
Here are quaint old books in pastry bindings— 
curious fishes, which Prof. Agassiz might claim 
the honor of inventing—strange ng and puz- 
tling probleme—a genuine Rip Van Winkle, in 
the act of awaking—one of the children of the 
sun, defying the conquerors—monuments of lit- 
erature, and temples of history. There are 
cupids with whole quivers of arrows, looking 
as if there were not much hope, though poets 
and poetesses are paying him omg and 
though he is in the midst of arbors with the 
Graces for love messengers. 

There is Guttemberg with his printing press, 
stating in astonishment at the wondrous evi- 
dences of improvement in the publisher's art ; 
while Mitchel! is spreading before him his 
maps, and Bayard Taylor relating his travel- 
ling adventures. 

There are fruits bearing the names of the 
fairest beauties of the Courts of Francis I and 
Louis XIV, and the Vicar of Wakefield holds 
ap his head in the midst of the blushing throng. 

The north nave of the palace is converted 
into a pavilion, and the form of the outer table 
® parallelogram. At this, which is raised above 
those within, are seated the authors; while 
above, the galleries are crowded with those 
who are only permitted to look upon the scene, 
but who, nevertheless, are not the legst brilliant 
of the gay throng. 

The burners the building have a 
peculiar appearance, seeming to be suspended 
in air, the threads by which they hang not 
being visible; but over the gallery where the 
musicians sit, they are made to spell, in large 
letters, 


Complimentary Fruit and Flower Festival 
GIVEN TO AUTHORS, 


BY THE 
NEW YORK PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
September 27, 1855. 
And below this, within a similar illumination, 
8a statue of Clio, the Muse of History, above 
Which is the inscription, 
HONOR TO GENIUS. 

We thought it rather ominous that Genius 
grew dim long before the brilliants composing 
any other w n to pale, and had quite 
- out = the festivities acess but he kn 
mean time the living flame was burning bright 
in the little circle of distingués around the 


temple of honor beneath, and sparks were emit- tled 


ted, which electrified all that listened. 

However attractive art may have made the 
seene, it is the living men and women we have 
Come to see. It is something to be remem- 
bered all our lives, that we shook hands with 

, and B and Longfellow—that we 
chatted with Peter Parley, and ty 
return the raillery of the facetious Kni 
bocker. We saw the Appletons and the Har- 

oe cater anaes 8 not quail be- 

ore the critic of the North American and the 
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i 
There was to be neither wine nor vie so 
ladies were ers to be present, the 
banquet was highly indicative of the character 
yobs _— . me who live by — wits must 
not dull them by surfeiting, yet, tho mius 
is said to make publishers Hoh ee eon 
live in garrets, for once the dusty sanctums have 
poured forth their votaries, and by a magic 
wand, such as only New York publishers could 
wield, are permitted to sit at a feast fit for a 
king. There are many around whose brows 
fame has wreathed its brightest laurels, who 
“have not where to lay their heads,” and there 
are many on whom fortune has showered gold 
as well as honors. There are gray-haired men 
and beardless youths, but one would not think 
there need be so much fear and trembling lest 
literature should become the sphere of woman, 
and men be eclipsed, or rather outshone, by the 
blaze of female genius, in looking around upon 
this great concourse. There are seven hundred 
authors, authoresses, and publishers, and yet 
there are only fifty women—scarcely enough to 
save the city—surely, not enough to endanger 
the family relationship, or threaten the extinc- 
tion of the world. oe not all here, neither 
are the gentlemen of the press all here; and we 
presume the proportion of women of genius to 
men of genius is about the same, the world over, 
as it is —— in this Palace, and will remain 
so to the end of time. We had always heard 
that authoresses were “lean and lank and ugly;” 
and this was perhaps owing to the “hard times” 
they had in the days of yore; but their pros- 
pects must have brightened, for these are em- 
phatically at fault in embonpoint, if there is fault 
about them ; and we do not see but they are as 
well dressed and as disposed to “look laughing- 
ly out upon the world,” as the ladies we ordini 
rily meet in fashionable assemblies. Very well 
we know that some of them have been p Pee 
into a publicity which they never sought, and 
have obtained a notoriety which they abhor, and 
are as truly martyrs as Stephen of old, while the 
world is pronouncing them destitute of woman- 
ly feeling, and branding them as @spirants for 
honors which belong only to men. May they 
fulfil the hope of usefulness in life, and wait pa- 
tiently for the reward in Heaven. 

“Tt is good to be together.” We doubt not 
this will be the feeling of all who have been 
present at this festal gathering, and the result 
will be as important in the promotion of kind- 
ly feeling and mutual interest, as it has been 
new and pleasant to all who participated in a 
fete so unique and original. 

Minyiz Myrze. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE ON ENGLAND AND 
THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

On Wednesday, September 26, only one day 
before the vexatious news of the fall of Sebas- 
topol arrived, the Ziribune lectures the British 
Press as follows : 

“With the exception of the Empire, no jour- 
nal opposed to the war can be found in all the 
country.” 

This is a pity, as it gives the Tribune no op- 
portunity of concealing its “ hate of England” 
under the guise of agreeing with an English 
party. When Pitt warred against France, he 

retended to do all on behalf of the French No- 

lesse. It was false—he hated France all the 
while with a deadly rancor; so the Tribune 
hates England, but would like to be able to say 
that it was only espousing the cause of an Eng- 
lish party. 

“The English Press neither leads nor cor- 
rects the popular feeling, but always follows 
and truckles.” 

To this I reply, that this sentence is eminent- 
ly true, if hk ba of the New York Press. Ex- 
cepting the commercial and select papers, “ the 
popular feeling” meets with much less resist- 
ance from the New York Press than from the 
London Press. The New York Editors follow 
and truckle to King Mob, far more than those 
of England. , 

“When the handful of British cavalry was 
annihilated at Balaklava, they recorded Bala- 
klava among their triumphs.” 

Balaklava is recorded as a triumph, on ac- 
count of the repulse of the Russian cavalry by 
the Highlanders, and the brilliant success of 
General Scarlett’s brigade of Heavies against a 
far superior force of Russian cavalry. Also, 
on account of Sir De Lacy Evans repelling a 
powerful sortie the next day. The statement 
of the Zribwne is a misrepresentation, if it 
means that the fatal Light Cavalry charge is 
regarded by the English as a triumph. 

“Men expect what they wish for, but jour- 
nals that have no information, other than their 
own wishes, ought not to aspire to the leader- 
ship of public opinion.” 

his relates to the hopeful tone of the Brit- 
ish Press about Sebastopol; but what a deli- 
cious reproof from the Zribune, above all pa- 
pers! How exactly it applies to the eternal 
prophecies of evil to the Allies, and of triumphs 
to Russia, uttered by the Tribune. It could 
not have penned a sentence that fitted itself 
more closely. 

It sneers at the British assertion that Victo- 
ria’s alliance with Napoleon wilj tend to lessen 
the power of absolutistn in Kurope, and extend 
the area of constitutional government. Yet 
there are good and rational grounds for this 
belief, and it is altogether more sane than the 
favorite theory of the Tribune, that Russian as- 
cendency in Europe will “do more for the 
emancipation of the people of Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, than anything else we know of!” 

In April last, the Zribune claimed superior- 
ity for itself to the London Times, and in sup- 
port of this assumption pyt the question, 
whether their own predictions and assertions 
concerning the war had not heen nearer the 
mark than those of the Times? To which | now 
respond, No. According to the Jribune, the 
shattered wreck of the Allied armies ought long 
since to have capitulated or fled to their ships, 
in the face of half a million of Russian soldiers. 
The London Times has neyer despaired of West- 
ern Europe. Let us now turn to what it has to 
say AFTER the fall of Sebastopol. 

“We do not perceive, either in the event or 
among its anticipated consequences, aught over 
which the French and English PzorLe have 
good reason to exult.” } 

As one of the English people, and on their 
behalf, I repudiate the mock solicitude of 9 
Muscoyite paper like the Pribyng. If the fall 
of Seb does noi ispmeaiately “lift the 
incubus” from off the English people, i am 
certain “a Grimegn disaster’ would not. The 
English people rest satisfied that the world will 
some day appreciate at its true value the gen- 
erous sacrifices they have made on this 6cea- 


sion, (ip common with the French,) in behalf 
of an Clviligati 


zation, international lay, and 
liberal progress in Burope ; ab a all Giang 
we don’t want the Tribune’s advice or sympa- 
thy. Let the Tribune keep on “hating Eng- 
land” to its heart’s content, and welcome; but 
don’t let the paper which avers that “ Russia is 

a more humanizing agent than Britain,” insult 

_— the pretence of a care for our welfare. 
ita shorts the sbacklea of th i 

n short, the kles of the }juropean mil- 
lions are everywhere strengthened by this Al- 
lied triumph at Sebastopol.” : 

A strange digoovery, which appears still more 
strange when we find that it thrilled the 
hearts of these same European millions with a 
joyful flutter, from the hyperborean region 
Sweden to the sem@tropical meads of Sicily— 
and these people ought to know what is what 
in this matter. 

Hear the finale; re 
“Then, why should Republicans rejoice ? ” 
Hoy naif! Ah, sir! you mean to say, “ why 

should not we American Russians grieve?” _ 
oa editorial, on the one on , enti- 

Great Joy,” Ireland is re 
in the victories of England more than 
If.” This is evidently an O’Con- 
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From the New York Tribune. 
' PRESTON KING, 


_ Preston King has always been a Democrat 
of the Radical or Silas Wright school. As 
such, he was sent to the Legislature of 1836-"7, 
and of 1837-’8;. as such, he was chosen to 
Congress in 1849, and re-elected in 1844, ser- 
ving from November, 1843, to March, 1847. In 
1846, the Representative of his district was 
taken, in accordance with a previous under- 
standing, from Lewis county, instead of St. 
Lawrence. 

When he went into Congress, the Demo- 
cratic majority were, as they usually are, under 
Southern influence and leadership. Against 
the most earnest efforts of Mr. King and his 
section of the party, the annexation of Texas 
was soon after made a party war-cry and issues, 
Mr. Van Buren bei iscarded as a candidate 
for President, and James K. Polk nominated 
in his stead. Mr. Van Buren acquiesced in 
this decision ; so did Silas Wright andhisfriends, 
of whom Preston King was one. Polk was 
elected, and annexation thereby secured. But 
Mr. Wright had proclaimed, during the canvass, 
that Texas should only be annexed under such 
conditions as to render that result no triumph 
of Slavery over Freedom. A great Convention 
of the Radical Democracy of our State at Her- 
kimer affirmed the same doctrine. Mr. King 
fully sympathized with these avowals. And, 
when called upon to vote in the House on the 
naked question of annexation, he recorded his 
vote in the negative. Even the Commercial, 
which undertook to deny our first assertion of 
this fact, has been compelled, by the weight of 
record evidence, to admit it. It says: 

“On the 29th of January, [1845,] the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House reported an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution for annexing Tex- 
as, introduged by Mr. Ingersoll on the 12th of 
December; and on the question of agreeing 
to the amendment, Preston King and Wash- 
ington Hunt both voted in the negative; as 
also on the questions of engrossing the resolu- 
tion and reading a third time. On the passage 
of the resolution, both again voted in the nega- 
tive. 

This was the only time that Preston King 
ever voted directly on the question, “Shall 
Texas be annexed to the United States?” prior 
to such admission. But several incidental votes 
were afterward taken on an amendment intend- 
ed to render the proposition more acceptable 
to the friends of Van Buren, Benton, and 
Wright; and on these Mr. King voted with the 
majority, expecting that the Pro-Slavery aspects 
of Annexation would thereby be modified. 
Pledges to this effect had been obtained from 
Mr. Polk, already in Washington, but not yet 
installed in the White House. But John Tyler, 
a day or two before his Hegira, dispatched a 
messenger to Texas, announcing his acceptance 
of the original and more objectionable plan of 
Annexation, and thus the hopes of Col. Benton, 
Mr. King, and their compatriots, were baftied. 
Congress dissolved on the 3d of March—two or 
three days after the final passage of the Annex- 
ing Resolves. But, the negotiations having 
meantime been effected, Annexation came be- 
fore the next Congress (December, 1845) for 
final action; and then—the Pro-Slavery aspect 
of the measure having been developed beyond 
all doubt—Preston King, Bradford R. Wood, 
and Charles A. Wheaton, (Radical Democrats 
from this State,) voted No on the admission of 
Texas with her Pro-Slavery Constitution. And 
Judge Culver (also a member, and voting with 
them) related at Syracuse that, just after this 
vote was given, he walked down the steps of the 
Capitol with Mr. King, and expressed his satis- 
faction at the vote the latter had just recorded, 
when Mr. King responded; “I will never give 
any vote whereby the power of Slavery is in- 
creased or its dominion extended.” This vote, 
the Commercial, though it seems to have 
searched the records assiduously, has contrived 
to overlook; nor does it say anything of the 
original and earnest support of the Wilmot 
Proviso by Mr. King, nor of his uniform and 
stern opposition to the Nebraska perfidy and 
the whole series of nefarious measures whereby 
Slavery has been planted in Kansas, and now 
disputes with Freedom the mastery of that 
Territory. .The more distant and dead the 
issue, the better it seems to suit the ends of 
our cotemporary. 


MASSACHUSETTS WHIG CONVENTION, 


Worcester, Oct. 2, 1855. 

The Whig State Convention assembled here 
to-day. About 750 delegates were present, 
principally from the eastern part of the State. 
Hon. J. T. Stevenson presided, and made a 
speech against fusion. Letters were read from 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Hon. Rufus Choate, and 
others, in opposition to fusion. 

The resulutions declare thst the Whig party 
should now, more than ever, keep itself aloof 
from entangling alliances; that they are now, 
as ever, the party of the Constitution; that the 
pending election is a State matter; repudiate 
the Personal Liberty bill, and advocate its era- 
sure before a collision ensues; that the present 
Liquor Law is a failure, and that we go for a 
law which is constitutional, and will promote 
the cause of Temperance; that the organiza- 
tion of a Northern National party on the sin; 
gle issue of opposition to Slavery would endan- 
ger the existence of the Union, and the defeat 
of it would paralyze the Northern sentiment; 
that if a union of parties should ever become 
necessary, it must be a union of national pa- 
triots of all parties of the Union, to resist the 
aggressions of fanaticism. 

The Hon. Samuel H. Walley, of Roxbury 
late Whig member of Congress, was nominat 
for Governor, unanimously, and, being present, 
accepted the nomination in a brief speech. 

Moses Davenport, of Newburyport, who de- 
clined the Liberal party nomination, was nom- 
jnated for Lieutenant Governor ; V. T. Dayis, 
of Greenfield, was nominated for Secretary of 
State; Reuben A. Chapman, of Springfield, for 
Attorney General; John ey of Cambridge, 
for State Treasurer; and Joseph Mitchell, of 
New Bedford, for Auditor. 

Mr. Choate, in his letter, said that the part 
of Fusion is, jn the worst sense, a geographica 
party, and that the Whigs will not join any par- 
ty that does not carry the flag and keep step 
to the music of the Union. 

The Hon. George S. Hilliard, of Boston, 
made a lengthy speech, in which he styled the 
“ Pusion” the-rdg-baby party. He ake allu- 
ded to the ‘speech of Sahetor Wade, of Ohio, 
during the late Maine canvass, and said that 
its disunjon sentiments were calculgted to wake 

asbington in hi ve, As to the Personal 
Liberty bill, others might call it nullification 
but he called it treason, i be 


After Epeecnes from Professor Fowler, of 
Amherst, and others, the Conyention, with loud 
cheers for the candidates nominated, dissolved. 


KNOW NOTHING STATE CONVENTION. 


Boston, October 3, 1855. 

The Know Nothing State Convention met at 
the Tremont Temple this forenoon. It is a 
large and enthusiastic gathering from all sec- 
tions of the State. The Hon. E. C. Baker, of 
Medford, is President, 

The following was the result of the ballot for 
Governor: Whole number of votes cast, 820; 
of which Henry J. Gardner received 812; the 
remaining eight being scattered. The announce- 
ment of the vote was received with great ap- 
lause. 

The Convention nominated by a nearly 
unanimous vote the Hon. Henry W. Benchley, 
the President of the last State Senate, for Lieu- 

ynt Governor; Francis Witt, of Ware, for 
tary of State; H. Fernald, of Newb 
for Treasurer ; +e Dawley, of Fall River, 
for Auditor; and A. H. Nelson, of Woburn, for 
Attorney General. 

The platform adopted at Springfield was 

firmed as the platform of the party. 

A committee who had been sent for Gav- 
ernor Gardner returned in his company, and 
he ae the rs at — length, 
aan nomination, defining his position, 
and defending himself from the attacks which 
had been made upon him. 

use, 


ne oe — en with tumultuous 

long-continu 

en Henchley accopted the nomination for 
ieutenant Governor in a brief speech, and the 
vention soon after dissolved, 
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The Indianapolis Journal gives a account of 
the successful capture of two fugitive slaves in 
that State, by John Maucourt, conductor on the 
Madison and Indiana’ railroad, and William 
Munroe, Adams & Co.'s e ‘agent. It 
seems that the two slaves had been hunted by 
dogs on the Kentucky side of the river, but had 
in a desperate fight killed the animals with 
knives. They then were out wandering from 
Sunday night till Friday, without provisions. 
Worn-out, ragged, and footsore, having had 
nothing to eat but what the orchards and forest 
trees provided, they despaired of escape, and 
hailed the cars. They were taken on board 
and carried to Vernon to the United States 
Commissioner, who remanded them to slavery, 
on their own admission of being fugitives from 
labor. Next they were brought to Indianapolis 
on the return of the train, and before sundown 
were again in slavery in Kentuc In addi- 
tion to the illustrious services of Messrs. Mau- 
courtand Munroe, those of a third party, an at- 
taché of the Post Office named R. K. Reed, are 
cited as active in the delivery of the fugitives. 

It remains to be told that the Railroad Com- 
pany dismissed their employee for his part in 
the affair; and if the other slave-catchers were 
also discharged by their several employers, it 
would be a very inadequate punishment for 
such a sneaking, infamous procedure. An 
American, himself free and in a free State, who 
would thus volunteer to restore a human being 
to bondage, is no better than a pirate. 

New York Tribune. 


Ex-Governor Wasnsurn’s Lerrer To THE 
Wuie Convention. — We publish the letter 
written by Hon. Emory Washburn, which was 
read at the Whig Convention. The simple fact 
that a letter was read from that gentleman may 
lead some persons to suppose that the author 
gives his adhesion to the Hunker policy of the 
forty, and to its nomination in opposition to 

r. Rockwell. There is nothing, however, in 
the letter, which can lead any one to this con- 
clusion. On the contrary, the whole spirit of 
the letter is Republican. The Governor declares 
his adherence to the Whig platform of last year, 
and his belief in the necessity of a “union on 
the part of the free States” to regain the 
ground which was lost by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction. The Whig resolves of last 
year we printed yesterday. They are diamet- 
rically opposed in spirit to the bipe | resolves 
of the present year, which distinctly oppose 
and denounce a union of the free States, as sec- 
tional and revolutionary. There is nothing in 
Governor Washburn’s letter, or in his history, 
which leads us to suppose that he means to 
support Samuel H. Walley on a Pro-Slavery 
platform, in preference to Julius Rockwell on 
the basis of opposition to the extension of 
Slavery.— Boston Telegraph. 


Anti-Fusion.—There was an anti-Republi- 
can Whig meeting held at Constitution Hall 
last evening, at which it was announced before- 
hand that George Wood and F. A. Tallmadge 
would speak. So they did, and Jim Brooks 
with them. The room would hold eight or nine 
hundred persons, and was rather more than 
half full. The character of the auditors may 
be inferred from that of the speakers. George 
Wood and Jim Brooks were prominent mem- 
bers of the Union Safety Committee; Brooks 
was one of the bitterest Ullmannites last fall, 
and was always a Silver Gray till he sunk 
thence by natural gravitation into the deeper 
abyss of Know Nothingism. Geo. Wood is one 
of the liquor dealers’ feed attorneys; F. A. 
Tallmadge figured in the last fall’s canvass as a 
certifier for Fernando Wood, but we believe he 
too is a Know Nothing. We are confident there 
were not one hundred men at the meeting last 
night, who will even pretend that they voted the 
Whig State ticket last fall. In short, the meet- 
ing was a fizzle, and argues a great lack of en- 
ergy on the part of the Know Nothings, who 
might easily have made it respectable in num- 
bers at least.—.N. Y. Tribune, Oct, 5. 


The Whig Young Men’s Committee had a 
jolly time last night. A resolution endorsing 
the action of the Whig State Convention was 
voted down—yeas 22, nays 31. During the 
vote, some of the opponents dived into the bar- 
room, brought up a lot of persons who were not 
members, and set them to voting against the 
resolutian whenever the name of a known 
absentee was called, They were soon dis- 
covered and marched out. We commend this 
extremely honest Silver-Gray method of carry- 
ing a vote to those political assassins who are 
just now so anxious about the virtue and in- 
tegrity of the Whig party. Flushed with the 
prospect of an easy victory, the Silver Grays 
and Know Nothings now brought forward reso- 
lutions repudiating the Syracuse doings, ticket 
and all; but when they came to 4 vote, there 
was a general backing out, and the perme. 

arty were defeated, the nays being 28, against 
23 yeas. The result, therefore, amounts to no 
more than a show of hands on the part of the 
51 members present. The Republicans now 
know where to find the gentlemen. Had the 
others (59 in number) been there, the Republi- 
can fusion would have been emphatically en- 
dorsed.—_New York Yribune, 


Wuo Tury Arz.—The so-called Whig Com- 
mittee of Brooklyn voted, 23 to 9, a few even- 
ings since, that they would not recognise nor 
support the Republican ticket nominated at 
Syracuse. A reliable friend, who has ‘ seen 
Sam,” assyres us that of the twenty-three he 
KNOWS seventeen to be bitter Ullmann Know 
Nothings of last fall, and believes the residue 
to be of the same sort. 

We shall hear of more of these yirtuous and 
inflexible Whigs, who “ can’t go Fusion,” hefore 
November. In every instance, the hearer may 
be assured that those who go declare were either 
Silver Grays in 1850-'52 or Know Nothings 
last fall—generally both. The earlier and bit- 
terer their hostility to the Whig party, the 
more profuse will be their crocodile tears over 
its grave. But how can they deceive anybody ? 


N. Ye Fribune. 


Arrack on A PoxiticaL Procrssion.—A 
reprehensible attack was made upon a Demo- 
cratic Procession at Baltimore, about mid- 
night of Thursday, in the course of which one 
man was killed, and two ojkers wounded. 
Thomas Burke, who-was in the procession, re- 
ceived a pistol ball in the forehead, and died 
soon afterwards. A person by the name of 
Devine was shot jn the thigh, and another a 


gon received a wound in the a _1 filegndt tate 


norte! x ee 10 be mortally wounded, A 
suuicial investigation of the oytrage was ap- 
pointed for yesterday afgernoon. 


Tae Teyvesser Lecisiature.—The newly- 
elected Legislature assembled at Nashville on 
Monday, October Ist, and proceeded to organ- 
ize. Jn the Senate, on the second ballot, KE. 8. 
Cheatham, American, was elected Speaker. In 
the House, there was a failure on the first three 
days to elect a Speaker. Thirty-three ballots 
had been taken, without any variation in the 
vote. Daniel 8. Donelson, Democrat, received 
35 votes; Neil S. Brown, American, 36 votes ; 
and two scattering. A majority of all the votes 
is necessary to a choice. 


Connecticut Exxection.—Hartford, Oct. 4. 
In the one hundred and twenty-three towns 
heard from, the elegtion has resulted by a large 
majority in favor of the American proposition 
to amend the Constiution, by requiring all elect- 
ors, hereafter, to be able to the Constitu- 
tion and statutes. One hundred and twenty- 
three towns give an aggregate of 15,097 in 
vor, to 10,391 against. There are only one hun- 
dred and fifty-three towns in the State. 


Georc1a Evection.—Our latest telegraphic 
report from Georgia, received by way of Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., states that Herschel V. Johnson, 
the present Democratic Governor of the State, 
is re-elected y majority of at least five thou- 
sand votes. e despatch makes no positive 
statement as to the results of the election for 
members of Congress, but says it is probable 
that five Democrats and three Know Ki othings 
are elected, 


Census or Inu1no1s.—The Springfield Jour- 
- publishes ga gc four counties— m those 
whose progres not been id since 
1850—and the average at Ws talde Fare ives 
the State a population of 1,180,000. This 
would be an increase of nearly half a million 
in five years. But the J thinks the re- 
turns will show a still larger popatstion, and 
place Illinois the fifth State in the Union. 


Kxow Norurve State Counci.—Carlisle, 





Pa., Oct. 2.—The Know Nothing State Coun- 
| ged Recees ehen 


te) for Canal Commissioner. 





POPULATION OF NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey State Census is at length 
completed. In gross, the population of the 
State at this time is 569,499, being an inigente 
of 80,160 over the te of the year 1850, 
which was 489,333, Essex county, which con- 
tains the important city of Newark, has the 
largest number of inhabitants of any part of the 
State, its total. being 85,199. From the tables 
published by the Thisa True American, we 
learn that the State contains 219,063 white 
male inhabitants, 223,290 white females, 11,648 
colored males, and 12,274 colored females, all 
of native birth; 51,892 white males, 51,171 
white females, 77 colored males, and 62 color- 
ed females, all of foreign birth. We give be- 
low the table showing the population of each 
county, compared with its total five years ago: 
Counties. 1955. 1850. 
Atlantic - - - 8,608 8,960 
Bergen - - - 17,774 14,684 
Burlington - - 46,442 43,203 
Camden - - - 29,160 25,422 
Cape May - - 6,935 6,433 
Cumberland - 18,966 17,189 
Eseex- - - - 95,199 73,944 
Gloucester - - 16,261 14,655 
Hudson - - 41,823 21,819 
Hunterdon - 30,400 28,981 
Mercer - - - 32,722 27,986 
Middlesex - 32,403 28,624 
Monmouth - - 34,978 30,283 
Morris - - 32,493 30,139 


Increase. Dec- 

— 352 
3,090 
3,239 
3,738 
502 
1,777 
21,255 
1,606 
20,004 
1,419 
4,736 
3,779 
4,740 
2,354 
509 
2,072 
759 
1,361 
482 
3,086 


Ocean - 10,541 10,032 
Passaic - 
Salem - 
Somerset 
Sussex - 
Warren - 


24,624 
20,226 
21,022 
23,470 
- 25,442 


22,552 
19,467 
19,661 
22,988 
22,356 





569,499 489,333 80,518 352 


INSURRECTION IN INDIA. 


A formidable insurrection has broken out 
against the British Government in India. The 
insurgents are a wild, strange race of people, 
called Santhals, whose character and habits 
are thus described in the Delhi Gazette of Au- 
gust 4th; 

“They are a race little better than savages, 
who inhabit the lower slopes of the hills from 
Bangulpore to Drissa. They are for the most 
part destitute of fire-arms ; but they in a meas- 
ure make up for this disadvantage by their 
skill in the use of the bow, which they do not 
hesitate to render more deadly by the cruel 
device of poisoned arrows. Their religion is a 
simple and barbarous idolatry—the worship of 
stocks and stones, without any of those mystical 
refinements by which the idolatry of the Hin- 
doos is overlaid. Their mythology, compared 
with that of the Hindoos, is almost a blank, 
and they have no notions of caste. Their food 
consists of almost anything that can be eaten, 
from toads and caterpillars up to tigers and 
horned cattle, for the flesh of kine is not forbid- 
den to them. As to their vices, it is certain 
from their recent proceedings that they com- 
bine cowardice with cruelty to a remarkable 
degree, for they war with women and children 
as well as men; and, unlike the North Ameri- 
can Indian, who prizes most a warrior’s scalp, 
the head of a woman is to the Santhal the most 
acceptable trophy that he can take away from 
the village of his enemy. But, with all this, it 
is remarkable that the Santhals are distinguish- 
ed for a love of truth which exists nowhere else 
among the natives of India. Their numbers 
are said to amount to 100,000 fighting men ; 
and if they are joined by the other tribes, the 
number of Vindhyanhill men capable of bearing 
arms against us would become formidable in- 
deed. It is not supposed that any attempt will 
be made during the present season to do more 
than drive the enemy to the hills, and keep him 
there. Next cold season will be the time for 
active offensive operations, and most signal 
retribution for the damage done must be in- 
flicted, if the shock which this affair has given 
to our prestige is to be recovered from.” 


Anotner AccipENtT ON THE CAMDEN AND 
Amboy Rartroay.—An accident occurred on 
the Camden and Amboy railroad on Saturday 
evening, about seven o’clock, which nearly in- 
volved the destruction of the train which con- 
nected with the Belvidere railroad. The train, 
consisting of three crowded passenger cars, 
while backing a short distance above Trenton, 
came in collision with the boom of a schooner 
lying in the canal, and which projected across 
the track. So great was the shock, that the 
end of the rear car of the train, which was the 
front one while backing, was knocked to peices, 
and the segts torn up, throwing the passengers 
jn a confused heap in the bottom of the car. 
he whole train was more or less shattered and 
crushed, splinters and glass flying in all direc- 
tions. It was almost a miracle that so few per- 
sons were injured. As it was, but two or three 
passengers were bruised, although every one in 
the train was terrified at the crash. Fortunate- 
Pe the conductor was standing on jhe front plat- 
orm, and, although badly bruised, had the pres- 
ence of mind to signal the engineer to stop the 
logomotive, or the whole train would have been 
plunged into the canal, and the loss of life 
would have been terrible—Phil. Inquirer. 


Surrs aGainst tHE CampEN ann Ampoy 
RarLRoaD Company.—-IJt is stated that suits 
have been commenced in the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania against this company, for dama- 
ges, by the following persons, survivors of the late 
terrible proms, A Burlington: Mrs. Phelps, 
principal of the Patapsco Institute, at Ellicott’s 
Mills, Md., brings suit ig her own name and 
that of Miss Jane P, Lincoln, who was killed; 
Miss Myra lL. Phelps, daughter of the above, 
hrings suit in her own name; seven children 
of Mr. Alexander Kelly, Philadelphia, who was 
killed; Lambert A. Phillips and Rebecca A. 
Phillips, his wife, in right of said Rebecca, who 
was seriously injured; James E. Wheaden and 
Catharine Holsman, also injured; making in 
all seven different parties, in addition to others 
heretofore mentioned. 


Tue Boston anp New York Arg Lye Rary- 
Roap Company.—Middletown, Conn., Oe 3.— 
Bee annual meeting of the stockholders of the 

ostan and New York Air Line Railroad Oor- 
pany was held here this afternoon 28 
& large delegation pree-~’ ae 
Meeting of th ". -.cat. This is the first 
otis -u¢ stockholders that has been held 

-uve the merging of the Charles River Road 
with that of the Air Line. The report of the 
treasurer showed a subscription of $963,300, 
and an expenditure of about $865,000. A very 
energetic board of directors was elected, and 
there is a fair promise of some progress being 
made in the construction of the ral. 


Tue Mestrra Vatiey.— The Providence 
Journal says that “the stories about new dis- 
coveries of gold in the Gadsden purchase have 
turned out, as we stated some months ago they 
would, to be mere fabrications. These reports 
came first from California; but, to one who had 
ever been in the country, the statements were 
so glaringly false that it was evident they were 
concocted by some one who had never been 
there, The surveying party engaged in run- 
ning the new line, some of the members of 
which have returned, found nothing but a bar- 
ren desert.” 

The New Orleans Bulletin, in mentioning the 
return of Major Emory and other members of 
the Boundary Commission, says: “The country 
is represented as miserably poor. There are but 
region—only three villages in all, and not an 
acre of arable ground suitable for cultivation, 
owing to the scarcity of water.” 


From tae Care or Goop Horr. — Boston, 
Oct. 4.—The bark Springbok, Hurd, with Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, dates to Aug. 15, ar- 
rived here this morning. Among the passen- 
gers are Mr.G. L. Holmes, United States Consul 
at Cape Town, and wife. 

ed from Cape Town, July 28, ship Isaac 
Walton, Bursley, from New York for Singa- 


pore. 

The country was in such a quiet state that Sir 
G Grey, the English Governor of the Col- 
ony, | Toh for au, extensive tour into the in- 
tecior of Caffraria without a military 
The success of the project of the cultivation 
of sugar in Natal had been demonstrated, one 
planter alone having obtained seventy tons. 
Commercial affairs at the Cape were assu- 

brighter aspect than they had done 


From TrvxiLio.— Oct, 8.—Advices 
received here from T'ruxillo to the 17th ultimo 
report business dull, on account of the revolu- 
tion. General Alvarez, with five hundred troops, 
was marching against the place. A party of 
Government troops, whilst reconnoitering out- 
side the walls on the 3d ultimo, were attacked 
by a band of robbers, disarmed, and taken back. 
Their report caused an intense excitement in 
Truxillo, and all the citizens sought shelter on 
board the vessels in the harbor, where they re- 
mained for three days. On the 15th, the Gov- 
ernment troops and the robbers fought a battle, 
in which the latter were defeated with consider- 
able loss, and the leader captured and behead. 
ed. Many families had fled from the city, ta- 
king their property with them. At the last ac- 
counts, quiet had been partially restored. It 
was reported that the revolutionary leader had 
been killed in battle. A meeting of American 
residents had passed a resolution, soliciting the 
presence of a United States Government vessel, 
to protect American interests. 


Heroism or A Doo iy tue Crimza.—The 
following account of the exploits of a dog in 
the Crimea, which we translate from the Ga- 
zette of Trieste, surpasses everything hereto- 
fore. recorded of the devotion and bravery of 
this noble animal: 

“A gre&t sensation has been caused in the 
camp of the Allies by the horoic deeds of a dog 
belonging to Colonel Metmann, of the 73d regi- 
ment of the line. On the 16th of August, du- 
ring the battle of the Tchernaya, the quadruped 
broke his chain, fought in the ranks of the 
army, saved the life of a sergeant and a soldier, 
and took three Russians prisoners. A ball 
struck his foot, but the wound only embittered 
the animal the more. He threw himself upon 


dragged him prisoner by his coat collar to the 
French. A physician has bound up the wound, 
and the four-footed hero is convalescing. He 
will probably receive some mark of honor, as 
another dog in the English army has been re- 
warded with a medal for his devotion to his 
master.” 


Later From Mexico.—New Orleans, Oct. 
4,—By the arrival of the steamer Nautilus, we 
have Brownsville dates to the 22d ult. General 
Castro was still in command of Matamoras. 
Some of the garrison favor the plan of Vidaurri, 
and the city was embroiled with dissensions 
whilst a revolutionary force was without its 
walls. The besiegers, to the number of from 
six to twelve hundred men, demand an uncondi- 
tional surrender. Vidaurri was marching to- 
ward the city. 

San Luis Potosi has been captured by the 
insurgents, and General Guilan is said to have 
been killed. 

Tampico has pronounced in favor of the plan 
of Vidaurri and driven out General Sassanora. 


Serious Rairnoap Accipent.—Boston, Oct. 
8.—The passenger train on the Boston and 
Maine railroad was thrown from the track this 
morning, by running over a cow. The engine 
fell down the embankment, and E. Abbott, of 
Andover, and Charles Richardson, of Haver- 
hill, express messengers, were killed instantly. 
R. Gleason was badly injured, and George 
Richardson, fireman, was so badly crushed, that 
he was thought to be dying. Two brakesmen 
each lost a leg. None of the passengers were 
injured. 


Georaia Exvection.—Columbia, 8. C., Oct. 
7.—Robert P. Trippe is the only Know Noth- 
ing certainly shochal. to Congress. Messrs. Sew- 
ard, Warner, Cobb, Lumpkin, and A. H. Ste- 
phens, Democrats, are certainly elected. Two 
districts, the 2d and 7th, are still in doubt. 
Johnson’s majority for Governor is large. The 
Legislature is decidedly Democratic. 


Successor to Jupas Crancu.—The Presi- 
dent has appointed George W. Hopkins, of 
Virginia, Chief Justice of the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Columbia, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Cranch. Judge Hopkins is now a judge of 
Virginia, and formerly was a member of Con- 
gress and Chargé to Portugal under President 
Polk’s Administration. 


PRESIDENT Pierce TO BE RENOMINATED.— 
Boston, Oct. 4.—The Democrats of Salem, in 
this State, met yesterday, and appointed dele- 
gates to the State Convention, and passed a 
resolution unanimously in favor of remomina- 
ting President Pierce for the next Presidential 
term. 


From Havana.—New Orleans, Oct. 4.— 
Havana letters of the lst instant mention that 
apprehensions were felt there of another filibus- 
tering expedition, and General Concha had or- 
dered that the names of all machinists coming 
from and going to the United States shall be 
periodically registered. 


PennsyLvania Exection. — Philadelphia, 
October 9.—The election is progressing quiet- 
ly, and both parties are confident of success. 


DeatH or AN Ex-Mgmner or Concress.— 
Middletown, Conn., October 8.—Hon. Samuel 
}), Hubbard, an ex-member of Congress, and 
Postmaster General under Mr. Fillmore’s Ad- 
ministration, died at his residence, in this city, 
this evening. 





MARKRTS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Carofully prepared to Tuesday, October 9, 1955. 
Flour, Howard Street - - - $8.12 @ 8.25 
Flour, City Mills - - - 8.25 @ 0.00 
Rye Flour - - 5.87 6.00 
Corn Meal - - 4.50 0.00 
Wheat, white - 1.95 @ 2.16 
Wheat, red - - 1.85 1.90 
Corn, white- - 88 89 
Corn, yellow - 85 
Rye, Pennsylvania 1,15 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 
Oats, Pennaylvania - 
Clover Seed: 
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few inhabitants throughout this whole extensive} Corn Meal 


- j) 4imothy - 
Hops- - - - 
Potatoes, Mercer 
Bacon, Shoulders 
Bacon, Sides - 
Bacon, Hams - 
Pork, Mess - 
Pork, Prime - 
Beef, Mess - . 
Lard, in barre 
ae in kegs - 
Wool, Unwashed 
Wool, Washed - 
Wool, Pulled - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in k 
Butter, Roll - 
Cheese - - *- 
Coffee, Rio - - 
Coffee, Java - 


NEW YORK MAREET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 9, 1855. 
Flour, State brands - - - $8.25 
Flour, State brands, extra 9.00 
Flour, Western - 8.52 
Flour, Southern 8.50 
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a Russian officer, flung him to the ground, and. 


wry faces, and 
childhood, another word for nausea and disgust. Its 
remedies were the worst part of sickness, and pain was 
not so hard to bear as the revolting potions we were com- 
pelled to swallow for its relief. Dr. Ayer’s preparations 
herald another era. His CHERRY PECTORAL is like 
honey on the tongue, and healing balm on the s h 
His PILLS! Try them. They are sweet morsels to the 
taste, and glide sugar-shod over the palate ; but their en- 
ergy, although wrapped up, is there, and strikes with tell- 
ing force to the very foundations of disease. 
Cincinnat 


TO THE REPUBLICAN PRESS. 


The Rey of Washington city, being 
desirous of procuring as speedily as possible a complete 
list of all papers advocating or favorale to the Republican 
Party, for publication and for the purpose of forwarding 
them desirable political information and documents from 
this important point during the next session of Congress 
and Presidential Campaign, earnestly request the editors 
of all such to mail us one number of their paper, addressed 
to “ Facts for the People,” Washington city. 

DANIEL R. GOODLOE, 
L. CLEPHANE, 
Committee of Republican Association. 

Papers friendly to this movement are requested to give 
publicity to this notice. 


bli A 








Declaration, Platform, and Constitution, 
OF THE 


REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Whereas, by the repeal of the eighth section 
of the act for the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska have been opened to the introduction of 
Slavery, and all the compromises, real or im- 
aginary, upon that subject, are thus violated 
and annulled, and deep dishonor inflicted upon 
the age in which we live: 

Now, therefore, in co-operation with all those 
throughout the land who oppose this and other 
similar measures, which we deem to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution, and 
which are designed to extend and perpetuate 
Slavery, we do associate ourselves together, 
under the name and title of 
The Republican Association of Washington, D. C. 

And we adopt the following as our political 
Platform, to wit: 

First. That Congress possesses no power 
over the institution of Slavery in the several 
States; but that, outside of State jurisdiction, 
the constitutional power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be exerted to secure LIFE, LIB- 
ERTY, and Happiness, to all men: and there- 
fore, 

Seconp. There should be neither Slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except for the pun- 


ishment of crime, in any of the Territories of 


the United States. 

Tuirp. The People are the rightful source 
of all political power; and all officers should, 
as far as practicable, be chosen by a direct vote 
of the People. 

Fourrn. Candidates for political offices 
should be men of undoubted integrity and so- 


briety, and pledged to support the principles of 


this Platform by all lawful and constitutional 
means. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I, Any person may become a member 
of this Association, on subscribing to its Plat- 
form and Constitution. 

Art. If. The officers of this Association shall 
be a President, Vice Presidents, three Directors, 
Treasurer, Recording Secretary, and Corres- 
ponding Secretary, who shall serve until such 
day as the Association shall appoint as the time 
for the annual meeting; then and thereafter, 
the officers shall be elected annually. 

Arr. III. The three Directors, with the Pres- 
ident, Secretaries, and Treasurer, shall consti- 
tute a Committee to disburse such funds as may 
be placed at their disposal by the Association, 
and to perform such other duties as may from 
time to time be assigned them. 

Art. IV. The funds of the Association shall 
be devoted exclusively to the payment of the 
necessary contingent expenses of the same, for 
the purchase and circulation of important doc- 
uments and information, and in the use of such 
means as may have a tendency to advance the 
principles laid down in our Platform. 

Ant. V. In order to secure concert of ac- 
tion, the more direct interchange of intelligence, 
and general co-operation throughout the coun- 
try, we invite the formation of similar Associa- 
tions in every State, county, city, or village, in 
the Union, whose officers shall be ex officio 
members of this Association, and who are re- 
quested to report to this Association the names 
of their officers and number of members, for 
general information of the whole. 

Arr. VI. This Association may at any time, 
as a mark of respect, elect to the office of hon- 
orary Vice President or to honorary member- 
ship any distinguished or influential gentleman, 
whether a resident or non-resident, provided he 
be known to favor our Platform and Constitu- 
tion. 

Arr. VII. This Constitution may be altered 
or amended by a vote of two thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any of its regular meetings. 


At a meeting of this Association, held on Sat- 
urday evening, the 19th August, the following 


resolution was adopted : 


‘ Resolved, That the election of permanent 


officers be for the present postponed, and that 


Daniel R. Goodloe and Lewis Clephane be ap- 
pointed a committee to attend to all corres- 
pondence, and to carry out the general objects 


of the Association, until such time as the per 


manent officers shall be elected, 
In accordance with the above resolution, the 


undersigned respectfully eal the attention of 


our friends thro%ghout the States to Article 5th 
of ar Constitution, and will take pleasure in 
receiving and answering all communications 
addressed to either of them at this office. 


Dante R. GoopLor ‘ 
2 tee. 
Lewis CLEPHANE Committee 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 


In every town and village, for Men and Women, to sell 
our neat, cheap, and quick-selling Books, and to cavass 
for our Popular Scientific Journals. Al who engage 
with ws will be secured from the possibility of loss. Profits, 
very liberal. Please address FOWLER & WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 


The next Stated Meeting of the Synod of the “ Free 
Presbyterian Church of the United Statés” will be held 


in Newcastle, Pennsylvania, on the fourth Thursday of 
3 -} October, at 11 o'clock A. M. 


J. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 
Frankfort, Ohio, Sept. 23, 1835. 





CONSUMPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The abstract of deaths, prepared by the Secretary of 
State, for 1852, shows an average of twelve deaths a day, 


of this disease alone. Can nothing be done to stay this 


fearful mortality? If the allegations of those who are at 
least entitled to veracity may be believed, there is a pre- 
ventive and a remedy. 

WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


has cured thousands who had tried all cther remedies in 


vain. This can be substantiated by a mass of reliable 


evidence. 
The genuine is always signed I. BUTTS. 
- Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 


W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom ali orders should be 
addressed, and for sale by all Druggists. 10 





THE POETRY OF PHYSIC. 


Doses have always been associated in our mind with 
licine has d, from the days of 
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PROSPECTUS 


Hinth Volume of be Wational Era, 


ashington, D. ¢, 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era is an uncompromising op- 
ponent of Slavery and the Slave power; an ad- 
vocate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether underthe direction of priests or laymen; 
® friend of Temperance, the Homestead, and 
all reforms calculated to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to ‘T'rade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue of 
which every man has a right to buy and sel! in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
right of individual judgment in all matters, 
whether of religion or polities, and rejects the 
dogma of passive obedience and non-resistance 
in both Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaning, without ineur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 


-| obey @ human enactment which requires him to 


commit injustice, without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved in 
it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive ; that its workings 
can be counteracted only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures; that the Whig and Democrat- 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the issues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being held in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistance to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of Freedom, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its policy 
has yet been developed—a movement which 
promises to effect such a union. 

The National Hra, while occupying a deci- 
ded position in Politics, has amply provided in 
its Literary Miscellany and News Department 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abstracis of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 

‘TERMS. 
Single copy one year - $2 | Single copy six mouths 
Three copies one year - 5| Five copies six mouths - 
Ten copies one year - 15] Ten copies six months - 

Fayments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 centa 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
on the same terms, It is not necessary that 
the members of a Ciub should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 

w@- Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk. Large amouuts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

EVERY READER, SCHOLAR, AND CRITIC, 

EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD, 


That has read it, expresses but one opinion on 


MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM, 
BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS; 
Which is, that it is 
UNRIVALLED IN INTEREST, 
UNEQUALLED IN POWER. 
One volume i2mo. Price $1.25. 


Twelve thousand already sold. 


#1 
8 


I) For sale by all booksellers and News A-vente 

iJ Single copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. 

MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 

25 Park Row, New York, and 
458 107 Genesee street, Auburn. 
SEMINARY FOR BOTH SEXES, 
East Greenwich, R. a 
REV. G. W. QUEREAU, A. M., PRINCIPAL 
IPNUIS is one of the highest grade of Academies. 
competeht Teachers have continual oversis 
Students, and sit at the same dables. ‘T 
and Classical department, ¢ tine 
Course; a large Library, Cabinet, Apparatus, Ke. Thi 
courses of study are extensive and thorough ; the location 
unrivalled, and remarkably easy of access... Terms mod 
erate. : 

Winter Term begins November Ist; Spring Term, Jan- 
uary 17th. No vacation between them. For Circulars, 
address the Principal. 

458 PRESTON BENNET, Secretary 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES. 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 
AN INSIDE VIEW OF SLAVERY; 


oR, 
A TOUR AMONG THE PLANTERS. 
BY C. G. PARSONS, M. D. 
HIS is not a romance, but a true record of facts, seen 
and Jearned, during an extensive tour through the 
Southern States, by an intelligent Physician. It is truly 
an extraordinary volame. Those who believe that ihe 
system of Slavery has been caricatured in the novels of 
the day, would do well to sit down to a calm and dispas« 
sionate perusal of these FACTS trom real lite. ‘ 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
458 117 Washington street, Bos" jpg 


CORA AND THE DOCTOR; 
OR, 


Revelations of a Physician's Wife. 


GREEABLY to promise, we opened “a new vein” on 

the 18th of September, and 2,060 Ibs. of the richest ore 
were taken from it on the first day; since which time, we 
have found it impossible to suppty the demand. 

CORA AND THE DOCTOR will be, as we predicted, 
a book of mark. ‘The fawrth thousand is now ready. ‘The 
Reviewers are delighted with it. Read what they say: 

A story which displays great skill and good taste in the 
writer.— Daily Advertiser, Boston, 

It has rarely been our lot to peruse a more intensely im- 
teresting book than this.—. Wesleyan Journal. 

Our heart has been made to throb with its dramatic in- 
cidents, and our ayes to well up with the pathos of its heart 
revealings.—MeMakin’s Courier, Philadelphia. 

One of the most interesting volumes that has lately beer 
issued from the American press.— Boston Herald. 

A charming writien valume, which will amply repay a 
perusal. —Daily British Whig, Canada. 

The fragrance it leaves behind is pure and refreshing.— 
Christian Mirror, Portland. 

Tf our judgment is not greatly at fault, Cora and the 
Doctor will prove to be one of the most popular stories of 
the season.—N. E, Farmer. 

It is indeed a book of power, poetry, elegance, and 
Christian sentiments—one among thousands. — Evening 
Transcript, Boston. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


458 117 Washington street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By A. Ranney, No. 195 Broadway, 


JOHNSON’S GREAT WORK FOR SCHOOLS, 


Being a series of 


TEN LARGE PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS, 


Each 34 by 51 inches, 
Neatly mounted and colored, and accompanied 
with an Explanatory Key. 


Designed for the Use of Schools and Academics. 


HIS work, in its plan and arrangement, is entirely 
‘ new, embracing, besides severa original illustra- 
tions, all the essential diagrams contained in the pepelar 
and commonly used Text Books upon this branch ot edu- 
cation, numbering about three handred drawings iNustra~ 
tive of all the = outline geties S ee Scien- 

§ ughtin schools an ademies. 
“Tt soAieds as cepacia aim of the author to make each 
diagram as simple as possible, without omitting any part 
necessary to give a clear illustrauon of the essential law 
or principle to be explained. Each Chart or Drawing is 
numbered. The Charts are accompanied with a Key of 
Explanation, designating the several diagrams, showing 
what each crue 9 pra ot in some instances giving in 
i ential explanation, 

as aig O08 Chars are not intended tg take the place 
of a regular text book, but to accompany such—to aid the 
instructor in teaching and the pare in learning and re- 
taining the principles contained in the regular iext book. 








lu i (O.) Citizen. 


The however, will beable to impart, 
and the scholar to retain, more instruction with the charts 
and without the text book, than with the text book and 
without the charts. 3 

They are especially designed to supp'y the wants of 
scholar and teacher, in the = weve pret ine 

ich i msive to be generally adopted. 

Ssaanes ealele 4 d healer that Bere now come to 

















stamps, mail si 
oss, and prepay the postage thereon. 





NEW SINGING BOOK FOR 1855~’6. 


ONE THOUSAND TUNES AND ANTHEMS. 


LB. WOODBURY’S GREAT WORK, 
THE CYTHARA. 
For sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers 
generally. 
The Publisher hep Yd ei. nev t ae ag bean pont 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Correspondence of the Eca. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN CALIFOR- 
NIA—THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 


Sacramento, Sept. 4, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Since I last wrote you, the State Know Noth- 
ing Convention met in this city, and adjourned, 
after nominating a full State ticket. The re- 
sult is, that a very large portion of the Order 
are disgusted with the nominations, and it is 
now very doubtful whether they will be able to 

Ever since we became a State, we have been 
troublled with two things: 1. The Southern 
Chivalry have been contiuually working to se- 
cure power to themselves, and b down 
every man with the least taint of free princi- 
ples, and in this they have been but too suc- 
cessful. 2. We have had a horde of office- 
seekers and public plunderers, who have con- 
trolled the old Whig and Democratic parties, | 
so that none but their confederates had the 
least hope of obtaining office. The Chivalry 
and the office-seekers have generally worked 
together, and thus succeeded. The first im- 
portant check they received was in the refusal 
to elect Dr. Gwin U. S. Senator. 

Some of the best men in our State joined the 
Secret Order, expecting they would be able to 
keep it clear of these political traders; but the 
proceedings of the State Convention show that 
the South had everything their own way. In 
fact, it seemed to be made up of the very worst 
politicians from the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties. Men who bad been repudiated by these 
old parties, for their political profligacy, were 
here found working into each other’s hands, and 
controlling the Convention. Men of the worst 
private as well as public characters were se- 
lected to fill the highest offices. The moral 
and conscientious portion of the Order feel in- 
sulted by some of the nominations, and hun- 
dreds are leaving it. These men are not satis- 
fied with the Democratic ticket; and in order 
to do something to arrest this tendency to put 
forward immoral men for office, a Convention 
was called, and met in this city on the 22d 
instant, and nominated new and independent 
candidates for a. gps Judges, they being the 
most objectionable candidates on the other 
tickets. We had no time to make a platform, 
nor did we deem it necessary; but our Eastern 
friends can rest assured that we have at last 
an organization in California free from South- 
ern fire-eaters, and who stand ready to co-ope- 
rate with the Republican party. We have laid 
the foundation, and we think that the time has 
arrived when the friends of Freedom can act 
with some effect. 

The political papers of this State, with very 
few exceptions, are most bitter against us. But 
the religious papers are bold and earnest in ad- 
vocating Anti-Slavery truth, and they are exert- 
ing a great influence. ‘The organization of the 
“People’s Party” has spread consternation 
through the ranks of the politicians. They 
can hardly believe it possible that any man can 
be found bold enough to speak up for “ mo- 
rality, religion, and temperance,” in ‘politics. 
But the trath is, that notwithstanding the char- 
acter our State has acquired abroad, our popu- 
lation is made up of many of the most moral 
and intelligent class; and the bloody riots and 
affrays which so disgrace us, are confined to a 
small class; who seem bent on killing each 
other off. The thinking portion of the people 
have lost all party feeling, and they generally 
stand ready to do anything to break up this 
spirit of blood and rowdyism which the South- 
ern Chivalry have imported into the State. I 
can assure you, there is hope yet for California. 
Our election takes place to-morrow, and the 
result is waited for with deep anxiety. We in- 
tend to have our organization so far perfected 
by the next political campaign, that we can 
cast at least a respectable vote for the Repub- 
lican candidates. Bryant. 


FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


RaymonpD, N. H., Oct. 2, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Some of the most entire and ridiculous fail- 
ures, in efforts professedly good, that have been 
witnessed within the last few years in this sec- 
tion of the country, have been those in which 
persons have withdrawn from the meetings 
and religious societies with which they have 
been connected, because the Anti-Slavery sen- 
timent prevailed, and ministers, in prayer, have 
prayed for “all men,” and, among them, for 
those who are in bonds. In several cases, those 
who have thus withdrawn have established 
separate meetings. When they have done 
so, they have commenced as if they were 
going to take a considerable portion of the 
world around with them, and, as Bunyan says, 
“take heaven by force.” They have usually 
given out that they were going to have relig- 
ious institutions restored to their primitive 
state; and that political preaching—as they 
have called any allusion to the sin of Slavery 
in the pulpit—was not to be tolerated. A few 
cases, as specimens, of these will be given. 

In A——, a party of some ten or fifteen be- 
came disaffected, in consequence of the interest 
felt in Freedom’s sacred cause, and some slight 
allusions to the sin of Slavery in public, and 
they left. Before they did so, in one of the last 
meetings, while prayer was being offered by 
the minister, that “God would break every 
yoke, and let the oppressed go free,” some of 
them, who were members of the Church, not 
only pouted out their lips, but made grimaces. 
They soon established a meeting, and quite a 
number attended. But, in less than two years, 
they were not agreed among themselves, and 
they were scattered and broken up. 

In B , a party withdrew; and they had 
wealth, and a good congregation. They seem- 
ed more prosperous than the body from which 
they had separated. But in four or five years 
they wasted away, one could hardly see how, till 
scarcely two of them were united in any one 
thing, and the meeting was given up. 

In this county, four or five churches with- 
drew from the Associations to which they be- 
longed, and united in an Association by them- 
selves, so that they could enjoy their peculiar 
views, and not ‘be disturbed by Anti-Slavery 
sentiments. Tor a time, things appeared pros- 
perous, and then they became weak, and the 
organization was abandoned. Quite a portion 
of the members of two of the largest churches 
had become interested in the cause of Liberty, 
and they joined the Associations they had left. 

In another place, a few years ago, half a 
dozen churches withdrew in a similar manner, 
and fractions of as many more united with 
them. The trouble with them at first was 
Sabbath Schools, Tempefance, dnd Missions. 
Then the agitation of Anti-Slavery came on, 
and that to them was worse than all the others 
together. In one of their places, I was once at 
an Anti-Slavery meeting. It was in the evening, 
and a few of them ventured in. Going home after 
it was done, they yelled in the street as if tor- 

mented, I hoped that it was with them as with 
some in the days of Him who came to bless and 
save, that the evil spirits were coming out of 
them as they “wallowed, foaming.” That 
party or association has dwindled to about 
—- 
But I have one more case. It will show how 
much consistency those have who pursue a 
course similar to the above. In one town, at 
the State election, last March, a minister voted. 
At once there was a terrible ado, as it was said 
the minister was meddling with politics. It was 
not alleged that he iad said a word in public, 
nor privately, to influence others to vote as he 
thought right. In less than ten days, a society 
was formed to employ a minister who did not 
thus meddle with politics; no, not he. AN that 
he had done was just to go to a political caucus 
the day before election, work as an active mem- 
ber, and then, on election day, vote all through! 
But he voled the Hunker and that was 
not meddling with politics! I will inform you, 
Mr. Editor, when this new society overruns all 
this part of country, and has thousands and 
millions of members ! 
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BIOGRAPHY OF SANTA ANNA. 


CenTREVILLE, Inv. Sept. 27, 1855. 
Editor of the National Era: 
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not say.as much. Bat what I set out to re- 
mark was, that ingsenparebly Se finest subject 
of the latter sort has thus been strangely 
overlooked. I allude, of course, to Gen. Anto- 
n1o Lopez pe Sanra Anna, the late President 
Emperor of Mexico. Not a word need be said 
to establish his absolute pre-eminence, in this 
point of view, over all competitors. What au- 
thor, what publisher, will secure a fortune by 
forthwith announcing the “ Life of Santa An- 
na?” I. H. J. 


The Press of the South. 


MONEY AND AID FOR KANSAS. 
From the Eutaw (Ala.) Whig. 
There are many thousands of men in the 
South who can easily give from $100 to $500 


to create a fund to send emigrants to that Ter- 
who will become bona-fide settlers, who 





tarests as will, without doubt, secure the adop- 
tion of a Slavery Constitution. The Abolition 
papers say that those fanatics are determined 
to make it free soil, and that neither blood nor 
treasure will be spared to carry that determina- 
tion into effect; and although they acknowledge 
themselves defeated thus far, by the Missouri- 
ans and other Southerners who have a 
there, they are making preparations to contes 
the ws Bra on the field of blood, instead of the 
ballot-box. If this is their wish and determi- 
nation, it behooves the Southern people to meet 
them on their own terms, and fight the battle 
at once and for all, and to see that the men and 
means are sent there to make the issue as cer- 
tainly favorable to the South as is possible. 
We see that thirteen persons in Columbus, 
Georgia, have pledged themselves to Colonel 
James N. Bethune to contribute $100 each to 
this cause ; also several gentlemen in Alabama, 
among whom is a Representative elect, who 
has given $200 to the same cause. This is suf- 
ficiently indicative of the state of feeling among 
us in regard to this matter. The South is be- 
ing aroused on this point at least, and appears 
to be determined to make it a slave State in 
spite of all the Reeders and the Pierce Admin- 
tration ; aud we hope this spirit of resistance to 
the encroachments of fanaticism will be kept 
warm until our purpose is effected. , 
Who in Greene county will give $100 for this 
cause? 





From the Nashville True Whig. 


A PATRIOTIC LETTER. 


We find the following letter from Hon. Wal- 
ter Brashear, an old and honored citizen of 
Louisiana, and formerly a prominent member 
of the Democratic party, in the New Orleans 
Crescent of the South. It was written in re- 
ply to a letter from Mr. Miles Taylor, anti- 
American candidate for Congress in the New 
Orleans district, soliciting the aid of Mr. Bra- 
shear in accomplishing the work of doing all 
he could to promote the success of the anti- 
American party. Mr. Brashear declines doing 
more than to extend the ordinary courtesies 
common to friends. He could not do more. 
Although, remarks the Crescent, the frosts of 
nearly four-score years have settled upon his 
head, his intellect is as clear and his heart as 


of vigorous manhood, when hope danced attend- 
ance upon a useful present, and pointed the 
way to a brilliant future, all of which was fully 
realized in years of valuable public service, as 
the records of the State amply prove. 

We copy from this letter, administering a 
stinging rebuke to slaveholding gasconade. 
Ed. Era. 


You compliment me by saying that I have 
been the ardent devotee of Southern interests, 
and hence would seem to expect my co-opera- 
tion in antagonism to the American organiza- 
tion, thereby assuming that organization to be 
hostile to Southern interests. 
Make that inference appear well founded, 
and you will have all the aid an octogenarian 
can give to put down such a suicidal organiza- 
tion; but you must not offer me as proof the 
slanderous falsehoods of its enemies, since I 
know men who do not deny their fellowship, 
who would not remain an hour in the associa- 
tion, if but half the treasonable motives were 
true which have been attributed. 
I do not, however, admit as among legiti- 
mate means of Southern influence the new and 
strange proposition of Senator Benjamin, in 
effect, that the South, armed and equipped for 
war, should array itself on Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and invite the enemy to come on! We 
have had enough and too much of bluster—too 
much of the cowardly gasconade directed to the 
fears of the North, and poiuating to the battle- 
field as ultimate arbiter. Southerners have 
not learned, seemingly, that there is more to be 
dreaded from the calm courage which marches 
to the encounter of enemies without threat or 
noise, than from noisy threat and flourished 
weapons. An extreme of touchiness, accom- 
anied by threats of violence, has characterized 
Reuthied action on the subject of Slavery, 
(thereby fostering the fire which would other- 
wise have died out) ever since the constitution- 
al denial of the right of petition on the subject ; 
and a tone of superiority and arrogance, more 
suited to the style of a master addressing his 
slave than to the intercourse of friends or equals, 
has pervaded most of our Southern written or 
spoken productions on the subject. 





From the New Orleans Daily Crescent. 
EXTRACTS FROM J. M. BERRIEN’S LETTER 
ON AMERICANISM. 


This eminent and venerable statesman and 
patriot, for a third of a century the compeer of 
Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, having been so- 
licited from numerous quarters to give his views 
upon the American question, has written a let- 
ter, addressed “to the people of Georgia,” in 
which he takes up the subject, and handles it 
with surpassing ability. As the letter is too 
long for our limits, we are obliged to content 
ourselves with giving the more important ex- 
tracts. The letter is dated “ Rockingham, Sept. 
4, 1855.” 

From this letter we make a few extracts of 
special interest to the people of the free States. 
Ed. Era. 


Bear in mind, then, the fact that a foreign 
immigration, which, up to the year eighteen 
hundred, did not exceed five thousand persons, 
has risen since eighteen hundred and fifty to 
half a million, and which, looking to the state 
of Europe, will probably, and in a very short 
time, mount up to a million a year. Nowgive 
free scope to your benevolent feelings—exer- 
cise the most extended charity, in estimating 
the proballe number of these who are worthy 
men, capable by a proper probationary term of 
being rendered tizens, ‘and what a feat- 
ful residuum will remain—what a mass of poi- 
sonous ingredients to be infused into the body 
politic! The census of 1850 shows that the 
number of foreign paupers and criminals ex- 
ceeded that of the native paupers and crimi- 
nals, although the native population was seven 
times greater than the foreign. What would 
be your feelings, if poverty and crime existed 
in this proportion and to this extent amon 
yourselves? Ifthe quantum of pauperism an 
vice existed among you, was the proportion of 
a population seven times greater in number 
than your own, what security would you have 
for your free institutions? What guarantee for 
your individual rights ? 
Consider, also, that these emigrants, shwn- 
ning the h, from their unwillingness to 
compete with slave labor, and flocking to the 
North, from their abolition tendencies, in search 
of kindred spirits, are thus rapidly increasing 
the majority against you in Congress, at every 
opportunity, and will, unless checked, in no 
very great length of time place the Constitu- 
tion and the institutions of the South at the 
mercy of fanaticism. 
_ Thus, the zeal of the South for Know Noth- 
ingism springs from no fear of contamination 
by foreigners, as they shun that section, but 
from a jealousy of the political power of the 
North.—£d. Era. 
The twelfth article of the Philadelphia plat- 
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istrict of Columbia, apart from the contract 
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faith ; but as Congress has no constitutional 
power to violate a solemn contract, or to com- 
mit a breach of the national faith, I think they 
are equally precluded by these considerations. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW ACKNOWLEDGED. 


From the Charleston Mercury. 


Of the action of Massachusetts in the abroga- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law, we have no com- 
plaint to make. It was from the first a miser- 
able illusion ; and worse, in fact, for it was an 


that fugitives from labor, “upon demand, shall 
be delivered up,” but gives no power to Con- 
greas to act in this affair. The tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States are 
reserved to the States or to the people.” The 
clause above confers no power, but is the naked 
declaration of a right; and the power, not being 
conferred, results to the States as one of the in- 
cidents of sovereignty too dear to be trusted to 
the General Government. 

Our Southern members strove for the pas- 
sage of the law, and strove honestly; but it 
shows the evils of our unfortunate condition, 
that, in the urgency of our contest with an ag- 
gressive adversary, we lose the landmarks of 
principle—to obtain an illusive triumph, we 
pressed the Government to assume a power not 
conferred by the instrument of its creation, and 
to establish a precedent by which, in all after 
time, it will be authorized to assume whatever 
right may have no constitutional organ of en- 
forcement; and wearied with so many efforts 
to confine the Government to its limits of legit- 
imate powers, we are pleased to have assistance 
from another quarter; and if the question shall 
be determined in her favor, we will sincerely 
rejoice in such a vindication of the Constitution. 





(COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.] 
For the National Era. 


THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. 
LETTER XXXVIII. 


THE PRO-SLAVERY CONSTRUCTION DEMOLISH- 
ED BY HISTORICAL EXPOSITION. 

To the Friends of American Liberty: 

I have now proved that “THe Union” was 
formed in 1774, and that it was formed by “a 
compact” against Slavery, not in its favor. 
This Union, as we have seen, was recognised 
as still existing by the Declaration of 1776— 
was recognised again, as existing, by the “ Ar- 
ticles of Confederation” of 1778—and yet 
again, by the Federal Constitution of 1787. 
All these great national documents give the 
lie direct, therefore, to the pretence that “the 
Union” was formed in 1787, and that it 
could not have been formed without a “com- 
promise” in favor of Slavery! At the very 
time that the struggle to “form the Union” is 
supposed to have been going on, “the Union” 
was already existing, had existed for thirteen 
years, and not a question concerning its con- 
tinuance had ever been raised, or was then, in 
any quarter, or by any body, entertained! At 
the very moment when, it is now pretended, “a 
compromise” had to be made, in order to bring 
the slave States into the Union, (and all of them 
were slave States but one!) the States were in 
the Union already—a Union by which they 
were all pledged against the slave trade, and 
for the avowed purpose of preparing for the 
abolition of Slavery itself. 

As there was no need of “a compromise” 
respecting Slavery, in order to form the Union, 
so there were no differences of sentiment be- 
tween the different States, on the subject to be 
compromised. The Ordinance of 1787, exclu- 
ding Slavery from the Northwestern Territory, 
(the very year in which the Constitution was 
drafted,) was assented to by every Delegate in 
Congress, with the single exception of Mr. Yates, 
of New York! The literature of the times was 
all against Slavery. Nothing was said in its 
favor. The statesmen of the South, with uni- 
ted voice, were against it. Washington, Jefier- 
son, Madison, Patrick Henry, William Pinckney, 
St. George Tucker, Wythe, Pendleton, Gray- 
son, Lee, Blair, Mason, Martin, McHenry, Page, 
Parker, Randolph, Chase, Iredell, Spaight, 
Ramsay — “nearly all the illustrious names 
south of the Potomac regarded Slavery as a 
waning system, and proclaimed it such before 
the sun.” 

Jefferson said: “And can the liberties of a 
nation be thought secure, when we have re- 
moved their only firm basis, the conviction that 
those liberties are the gift of God?” “With 
what execration should the statesman be load- 
ed, who, permitiing one half of the citizens thus 
to trample on the rights of the other, trans- 
forms those into despots and these into ene- 
mies?” “The Almighty has no attributes that 
could take sides with us in such a contest ”— 
(i. e.) with insurgent slaves. 

Washington urged its abolition “by Legisla- 
tive authority,” and added: “So far as my suf- 
frage will go, it shall not be wanting.” 

Madison denied that man could hold proper- 
ty in man; and neither he nor the Convention 
that drafted the Constitution would permit that 
instrument to contain a single word that could 
be construed into a recognition of it. “On 
motion of Mr. Randolph, the word “servitude” 
was struck out, and the word “service” unani- 
mously inserted, the former being thought to 
express the condition of slaves, and the latter 
the obligations of free persons.”—Madison Pa- 
pers, Vol. 3d, p. 1569. 

Granville Sharp, whose chief claim to lite- 
rary merit lay in the ability with which he had 
maintained the illegality and unconstitutional- 
ity of Slavery in the British dominions, and the 
duty of the British Government to abolish it in 
the British American Colonies, (then including 
these States,) was thereupon laden with the 
highest literary honors of the College of William 
and Mary, in Virginia. To be a radical Abo- 
litionist was then to be on the highway to pop- 
ularity throughout the Southern States. 

And this is the period of our history in which 
it is pretended that the Union between the 
Northern and Southern States (already exist- 
ing!) could not have been formed without a con- 
stitutional “ compromise”’ concerning Slavery! 

And who could have been the parties to this 
compromise? The North and the South? 
What! When the only Pro-Slavery vote in 
Congress was by a member from New York? 
When a greater number of prominent and lead- 
ing Southern statesmen were earnestly and loud- 
ly declaiming against Slavery, than there were 
of Northern ones? At a time, too, when all the 
States, except Massachusetts, were slave States, 
if even Massachusetts be properly an exception, 
for the census returns reported slaves in Mas- 
sachusetts some time afterwards? At a time, 
too, when the number of slaves in Georgia was 
less than the number of slaves in New York? 
Which of the States, we demand, could not be 
brought into “the Union,” (while already in the 
Union,) without a “compromise” in favor of 
Slavery? Was it New York, with her soli 
Pro-Slavery Delegate in Congress? Was it 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, many of 
whose capitalists were chiefly interested then 
in the illegal African slave trade, proscribed 
by the “Union” of 1774? 

The idea of a struggle and “ compromise” 
between the North and the South, on the slave 
question, at the time the Federal Constitution 
was formed, must have been vastly amusing to 
any surviving statesman of that period, could 
he have been spared to our times. 

And then, in respect to the “intentions” and 
“ understandings” with which, it is said, the 
Constitution was framed and adopted. What 
are the historical facts? 

In the Virginia Convention that ratified the 
Constitution, Patrick Henry (a member of the 
Federal Convention) said that Congress, by the 
Constitution, had “power to ounce all 
slaves free.” “There is,” = a no _ - 
uous implication or logica: tion. 
paper ‘aeabe to the point. They have the 
‘power in clear and unequivocal terms, and will 
clearly and certainly exercise it.” 
In the same Convention, Gov. Randolph said : 
“They insist that the abolition of Slavery will 
result from this Constitution. I there is: 
who will advance an objection so 

to Virginia. I hope at the 
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With this “understanding,” the Constitution 
was ratified by Mian oo 

Gen. Wilson, another member of the Fede- 
ral Convention, from Pennsylvania, assured the 
people of that State that the Constitution “laid 
a foundation for banishing Slavery our or THIS 
COUNTRY.” 
{REMAINDER OF LETTER XXXVITI NEXT WEEK.] 





THE AMERICA’S MAILS. 


ADDITIONAL FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Fall of Sebastopol—Its Occupation by the Al- 
lies—Loss of the Allies—Will the Russians Re- 
treat?—Grand Te Deum in Paris—Orders for 
American Breadstuffs, &c. 
THE WAR. 
The Fall of Sebastopol. 
The English journals generally regard the 
success of the Allies against Sebastopol as 
complete enough for all useful purposes. 
The Paris Debats contains the following 
notes on the present occupation of the Allied 
army, from the pen of Col. St. Ange: 
“Tt has been asked if Sebastopol is tenable, 
so long as the Russians remain masters of all 
the forts on the north side, which line the sea 
in front of the town? Undoubtedly ; it may be 
held in spite of this. It is true that the occu- 
pation of the north by the Russians prevents 
our entering the roadstead and the port. What 
need have we of them, when we already possess 
anexcellent harbor? Have not our fleets already 
passed the winter without incurring any dan- 
ger in these waters? It has also been asked 
if the Allies will have to undertake, now or 
later, the siege of the forts on the north side? 
There appears to be ne absolute necessity for 
so doing. 
“The forts on the north side can neither pre- 
vent our occupation of Sebastopol, nor can they 
thwart our operations in the interior of the 
Crimea, on account of their eccentric situation. 
We should not be surprised at their being blown 
up so soon as the Russian army is compelled 
to retreat from the neighborhood of Sebastopol. 
For the present, the Allied army holds its stron 
position until the occupation of the town shal 
have been properly arranged, and its chief de- 
fences thoroughly repaired. It does not appear 
to have anything else to do at present. The 
Russian army, for its part, occupies the excel- 
lent position of Mackenzie, strongly entrench- 
ed and lined with redoubts like our own. The 
Russians will probably continue in observation 
before us within their strong positions, until 
the Allied army gives signs of some move- 
ment.” 
In regard to the losses of the French, a 
French letter says : 
“The death of General de Salles, who made 
the attack on the Central Bastion, is not con- 
firmed. The names of those killed are Gener- 
als Rivet, Le Breton, and Niel. General de 
Marolles is missing, and it is feared that he has 
met his death from the explosion of a mine. 
General Conestoes is severely wounded, and 
General Cassigne, the favorite aid-de-camp of 
General Pelissier, mortally so. Of the French 
casualities otherwise, we know as yet nothing 
positive. The total number is as yet not allow- 
ed to transpire. Some believe that it will be 
found to amount to 10,000, including the Eng- 
lish loss, while others form a lower estimate.” 
A Paris letter says: 
“Notwithstanding the rumors which are 
afloat, General Bosquet has not received any 
wound. The death of General Cassigne has 
caused deep regret throughout the army.” 
Of the combined loss of the Allies, the latest 
London paper says: 
“Something like an approach to the actual 
loss sustained by our Allies on the 8th instant 
has at length been obtained. In a telegraphic 
communication to the French Government, 
Marshal Pelissier states that about 4,500 wound- 
ed, including 240 officers, have gone to the hos- 
pitals; but as regards the number of killed, he 
had not been able to obtain an exact return. 
It is, however, the opinion of the Marshal that 
they do not exceed the ordinary rae sa viz: 
about one-third of the number of the wounded.” 
The London Zimes speaks of the nobility of 
the Russians in maintaining themselves in the 
northern forts, but says the works there are in- 
ferior to those they have quitted, and do not 
comprise the resources of an arsenal and town, 
and that they are supplied with water by wells 
only. It also says: “We take the final de- 
struction of the Russian steamers by the orders 
of Prince Gortschakoff to be a further proof of 
his intention to retreat ; otherwise, these vessels 
might have been sheltered for a short time un- 
der the large northern batteries. From these 
indications, we conclude that the present object 
of the Russian Generals is mainly to save the 
remains of their army ; and that the strategical 
question, which remains to be determined by 
the skill and vigor of the respective belligerents, 
is, whether the Allied forces will not prevent 
that object.” 
The Times Paris correspondent writes that 
the Russian artillerymen were at the guns, but 
with that exception a complete panic took pos- 
session of the Russian army at the appearance 
of the Allies at Malakoff Tower. 
The journal Independence Belge says that, 
at the third assault, generals, officers, and sol- 
diers, were all mixed together. 
FRANCE. 
Grand Te Deum—Rejoicing—Gen. Canrobert. 

The Ze Duem at Notre Dame was chanted 
on the 12th, with all pomp, for the fall of Sebas- 
topol. All the State bodies were there in uni- 
form. The Emperor went to the cathedral in 
grand procession, escorted by strong detach- 
ments. He was in a carriage drawn by eight 
horses, led by lackeys in splendid liveries, and 
was accompanied by Prince Jerome. He wore 
the uniform of a general. The National Guards 
and troops of the line were drawn up on both 
sides of the streets leading from the Tuileries 
to Notre Dame. A vast crowd of spectators 
lined the streets along which the cortege pass- 
ed, and the windows of the houses were filled 
with people. His Majesty, both going and re- 
turning, was greeted with hearty acclamations 
of “ Vive ’Empereur!” All the houses on the 
line of procession were profusely decorated with 
English and French flags. The old cathedral 
of Notre Dame was decorated internally and 
externally with English, French, Turkish, and 
Sardinian flags. On the columns also were 
large escutcheons, bearing the English and 
French arms. The sight of the standard of 
Protestant England in the venerable Catholic 
cathedral of Paris was one of the most curious 
things that has occurred in the course of the 
alliance. 

Business was pretty much suspended at Paris. 
There were gratuitous performances in all the 
theatres. Houses were decorated, and at night 
the city was illuminated. On Sunday, the 16th, 
Te Deum was chanted in all the towns of 
France, the Jecal authorities attending in full 
uniform. 

A despatch, dated Paris, September 12, says 
that fresh reinforcements are ordered to proceed 
to the Crimea immediately, to join the grena- 
diers and the guards. 

An order has been received at Marseilles to 
suspend the embarkation of bomb-shells, and to 
land those creer shipped. 

General Canrobert was offered the dignity of 
Marshal of France, but declined to aerept it, 
that he might not detract from the lustre of the 
achievements of General Pelissier. 

The nomination of General Niel to the list of 
Marshals is spoken of. General Niel it was 
who, on his arrival in the Crimea, designa 
the Malakoff tower as the vulnerable point of 
Sebastopol. 

ENGLAND 


Orders for American Breadstuffs—the Bank 
of England and the Rate of Interest. 

The London Shipping Gazette of the 14th 
says, at the close of its article on the grain 
trade— 

“All eyes are now directed to America. 
Twelve French buyers went out by last week’s 
steamer, and large orders have gone from Eng- 
land for breadstaffs, so that we soon know 
whether the boasting accounts of their crops can 
be sustained.” 


The Liverpool Times, in noticing the fact that 
the Bank of England had raised the rate of in- 


terest to 43 per cent., says: 
' “The commercial world were taken by sur- 
prise at the hastiness of this step on the part of 
the Bank, fase jr the feeling was prevalent 
that the in demand for money, the with- 
‘drawal of large sums of gold for shipment on 
account of the foreign loans, and the non-arrival 
of the overdue Australian limiting 
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cent. The discount houses were unprepared for 
penn hm by the bank, and have resolved to | 
delay eir decision regulating future rate 
of allowance for money at call. The Bank of 
England rate for advances on Government securi 
ties during the shutting of the transfer books 
has been raised, and will now be 4 instead of 
34 per cent. The arrivals of gold from Austra- 
lia and the United States have been moderate, 
and chiefly taken for oper to the continent. 

“The return from the Bank of England for the 
week ending the 8th of September gives the fol- | 
lowing results, when compared with the previous 
week: The amount of notes in circulation is 
£19,142,105, being a decrease of £962,525; 
and the stock of bullion in both departments 
£14,217,376, showing a decrease of £721,742 
when comp with the preceding return.” 
The London Times also refers to the action 
of the Bank, and says: 

“Within the last ten years, there has been 
only one previous instance of an advance of the 
rate in two consecutive weeks, and that was in 
January, 1847, when the threatenings of the 
spproncuing panic were suddenly becoming 
plain. Between the two periods there is no 
resemblance, for at the present moment the 
trade of the country is as sound and healthy as 
at any time on record. Nevertheless, there is 
quite enough to justify a repetition of the unu- 
sual course. Little question seems to be enter- 
tained that the instalment of £1,000,000 ster- 
ling, paid on Wednesday on the Turkish loan, 
will forthwith be sent in sovereigns to Constan- 
tinople, and that during the next five months 
the remaining £3,000,000 will be despatched 
in a similar manner. The Australian arrivals, 
moreover, are still delayed, only £176,000 hav- 
ing been received out of £800,000 that may be 
considered due; and, finally, the extraordinary’ 
firmness of the corn market, in the face of a 
satisfactory harvest at home, and of an unusu- 
al surplus in the United States and Canada, 
has disappointed all expectations, and led to 
the transmission of large orders, accompanied 
by specie, to the Danube and elsewhere. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Bank had no alter- 
native in deciding upon a further and imme- 
diate rise. Although commerce has lately as- 
sumed increased activity, there are no signs of 
undue speculation, either in the manufacturing 
towns, or on the London stock exchange; and 
the news of the fall of Sebastopol has imparted 
a feeling of confidence, the effect of which will 
be much more powerful in sustaining trade 
than that of the present notification in depress- 
ing it. There is, consequently, no reason to 
depart from the conviction that everything will 
go on smoothly, and that, even if further meas- 
ures should be requisite, they will not produce 
any disturbance.” 
RUSSIA. 

Loss of the Russians at Sweaborg. 
A letter from an English merchant at Elsi- 
nore, who has received letters from Russian 
merchants at Helsingfors, states that the loss 
sustained by the Russians in the late bombard- 
ment of ore is enormous. The three- 
deck and two-deck ships, which were moored 
across the passages, were so severely injured 
that they have since sunk. The third explo- 
sion, which did so much damage, was a maga- 
zine of eighty tons of powder. It killed seven 
hundred men, and destroyed in a great meas- 
ure the principal fortifications, and, in fact, 
scattered destruction in every direction, as it 
communicated to the shell magazines along the 
batteries. 
All the winter stores of provisions were com- 
pletely destroyed, and, as we first supposed, 
everything that could burn is most effectually 
consumed. The Russians admit a loss of 2,500 
men. 

ary ung General Bibikoff has been dis- 
missed from the post of Minister of the Interior. 
PROJECTED CAMPAIGN ON THE DANUBE. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Independ- 
ence speaks of a new and important diversion 
by the Western Powers on the Lower Danube; 
and it is said that the co-operation of Austria 
has been declared necessary for the complete 
success of the operation. It is said, however, 
that the expedition is actually decided, and that 
Gen. Letang is expected daily in Vienna. 

DENMARK AND THE SOUND DUES. 

A letter from Berlin, in the Augsburgh Ga- 
zette, states that the Danish Government has 
declared itself willing to reduce the Sound dues 
for all countries. It is said that Austria has 
strongly recommended Denmark to make this 
concession, and that this latter Power will 
shortly make its intentions known to all the 
States interested in the question. In the course 
of a leading article on the same subject, the 
Pays expresses a firm conviction that an Euro- 
pean Congress must assemble, before long, to 
discuss and regulate, not only the question of 
the Sound, but several others, which have re- 
mained for some time in suspenso, 

AUSTRIA. 
A despatch from Vienna states that Baron 
Kubeck, President of the Council, had died 
from cholera. 
ITALY. 

The satisfactory appearance of the vineyards 
in the peer of Asti and Alessandria, has 
lately led to a reduction of 30 per cent. in 
the price of wine, and the grapes themselves 
are sold at a low price. 

COMMERCIAL. 

‘London, Sept. 14.—The Shipping Gazette 
says: In foreign sugar, 2,100 boxes yellow Ha- 
vana were all taken in at from 44s, (@ 47s., and 
322 boxes white in bond at 33s., all above the 
current value; 600 hhds. Cuba, mostly sold at 
from 42s. 6d. (@ 45s., and 324 hhds. 109 bbls. 
Porto Rico, at 40s. 6d. @ 44s., all 1s. dearer. 
The raw market closed firmly. The refined 
market is higher, brown lumps 52s. 6d. @ 53s., 
and grocery 54s. @ 56s. Saltpetre is quiet, 
and has declined ls. per cwt. Clean hemp is 
quoted at £44, 

Hamburgh, Sept. 7.—Coffee has further ad- 
vanced § sch. Sales 30,000 bags Brazil at 3% 
@ 53 sch.; 7,000 do. Laguayra at 54 @ 6}, and 
600 do. St. Domingo at 4§ @ 5% sch. Sugar 
again high. Molasses wanted at higher rates. 
Rosin declining; lots of American brown, to 
arrive, are offered at 2? mk. Hops dull, the 
crop being very favorable; American old are 
offered at 3 (@ 5sch., new at 6 @ 10 sch. 
Antwerp, Sept. 6.—Large sales of coffee at 
an advance of 4 @ lc.; Brazil has met with a 
reat demand; 29,000 bags have been sold 
uring the week ; 9,000 bags St. Domingo have 
been bought by speculators. Sugar in continued 
demand at last rates. Rosin higher ; 5,000 bbls. 
American brown sold at 2; @ 3f. Spirits of 
turpentine also high; 350 bbls. sold at 183 @ 
183, and now 19fl. is asked. Lard scarce at 
364. Pepper advancing, 27{c. has been paid. 

Amsterdam, Sept. 8.—Coffee, auction sales, 
all the lots offered sold at an advance of 2 @ 3}c. 
above taxation. Sugars have further advanced. 
Gin quiet ; we quote American proof 30 @ 31fl. 

Rotterdam, Sept. 8.—Sugar advancing. Rice 
firm. Pepper scarce. Tobacco dull. 








Nessetsope.—Of all the statesmen of Enu- 
rope and America who took part in public af- 
fairs at the fall of the firstyNapoleon, the only 
one now remaining in place is that Russian 
Minister, who commenced his political career 
as a powerful foe of the Napoleonic dynasty, 
which he still lives to combat. All the public 
men of the United States, it is said, who were 
then eminent in political life, have departed ; a 
new generation occupy their places. In Europe, 
none remain but Nesselrode, the patriarch of 
statesmen, who has survived two Imperial mas- 
a who, as ed Minister of erg eh the 

irst, Opposed the aggressions of the great 
Napoleon, and now, ae the Minister of Alexan- 
der the Second, is the vigorous foe of Napoleon 
the Third, 


A Seconp Wuairrie.p.—Recent English jour- 
nals mention that a young preacher of the 
Methodist Church is creating as much excite- 
ment as Irving and Whitfield did in their day. 
The London correspondent of the New York 
Sunday Times says: “His name is Spurgen, 
and he can scarcely have reached his 22d or 
23d year, I should think. His eloquence is ex- 
traordinary—it overwhelms you with its force 
and brilliancy; and his voice has the charac- 
teristics which Whitfield’s is said to have pos- 
sessed—a ringing tone, and capable of being 
heard by an assemblage of ten thousand per- 
sons. 








The London Mercantile Gazette, of 9 late 
date, says, 

“All eyes are now directed to America. 
Twelve ch buyers went out ee last 
week’s steamer, and large orders gone 
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TO EDITORS. 
The advertiser intends to reside in Washington during 


the next session of Congress, and wishes to write letters 
to one or two daily and as many weekly papers of Free 
Soil principles. Address “J. C. $., Box 648, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 





NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of New York Central Col- 
lege, held at McGrawville, September Sth, Elder Asa 
Caldwell resigned the offices of Treasurer and General 
Agent. To fill these offices, Benjamin Horton, of Mc- 
Grawville, was elected Treasurer, and Silas Hammend, 
of Freetown, General Agent, with power to appoint other 
agents, who shall report to him. 

AZARIAH SMITH, Cor. Sec. 





SHARON COLLEGE. 


The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the Sth day of November next. Tuition, $4 
to $10 per session of five months. Boarding, $1.50 to $2 
per week, RANDAL ROSS, President of Board. 
Sharon, Noble Co., O., Sept, 20, 1855. 





NATIONAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


In accordance with a vote of the National Woman’s 
Rights Convention at Philadelphia, in October last, the 
next Convention will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
17th and 18th of October next. 
In behalf of the Central Committee : 

PAULINE W. DAVIS, President. 

LUCY STONE BLACKWELL, Secretary. 
Papers friendly, please copy. 








GENERAL CONVENTION OF RADICAL POLIT- 
ICAL ABOLITIONISTS, 
AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1855. 


By goer of a similar Convention in 
yracuse,.New York, in June last. 


The undersigned, a Committee of Arrangements ap- 
pointed by the “Central Abolition Committee,” are au- 
thorized by said Committee to invite a General Conven- 
tion of “Radical Political Abolitionists” in Boston, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, October 23d, 24th, 
and 25th, 1855, for the purpose of discussing the IWegality 
and Unconstitutionality of Slavery, ana the Power of the 
Federal Government over Slavery in the States. 

Also, to provide means for propagating the sentiments 
and advocating the measures of “ Radical Political Aboli- 
tionists,” and, if judged best, to organize for that object a 


NATIONAL ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


Among those expected to be in attendance, and take 
part in the proceedings, are Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappan, 
S$. 8S. Jocelyn, Frederick Douglass, A. Pryne, L. C. Mat- 
lack, A. G. Beman, the undersigned, and others, who may 
be announced hereafter. 

WILLIAM GOODELL, 
JAMES McCUNE SMITH, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








OCTOBER. 


Contents of No. XXXIV. 
Original Portraits of Washington. 
Wind and Rain. 
The Willey House—A Ballad of the White 
Hills. 
Benito Cereno. 
Unknown Tongues—Language of Animals— 
Part II. 
Life among the Mormons. 
My Darling. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Living in the Country. 
The Helmet. 
Experiences in Mount Lebanon. 
The Drama in France—Classic and Romantic. 
The Legend of Goodman Poverty. 
Born, but not Buried. 
Reminiscences of a Tempest-tost Life—Lafay- 
ette. 
The Kansas Question. 
Editorial Notes. 
American Literature and Reprints. 
European Literature. 
Drama, 
Music. 
Plastic Art. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Putnam’s Magazine. —Two numbers of this leading 
American magazine have reached us at the same time, and 
brought upon us an embarras des richesses. The articles 
number some eighteen in each, and there is not one that 
we should be inclined to pass over. Indeed, “ Putuam” has 
a peculiar attraction for us, as we see in it a reflection of 
the mind, manners, and intelligence of our transatlantic 
cousins. It carries us into a new country, and makes us 
acquainted with all its characteristics, in an easy, unaffect- 
ed manner. Politics are not neglected; but we do not de- 
tect faction, or even party, and we read under a pursua- 
sion that we are gathering the impartial opinion of the best 
minds in the United States.—London (Eng.) Weekly Times. 


Putnam is growing every month stronger, healthicr, 
more to the purpose. It has some fine brains at work for 
it, and really begins to give the country some genuine crit- 
icism on literature and art. $ 

Its opening review of the poetry of Owen Meredith, 
(Bulwer’sson,) and Matthew Arnold, brings back the sensa- 
tions with which we used to devour the criticisms of Black- 
wood in its great days. It gives us ideas—it teaches us 
something—and, better and dearer than all, it gives us 
something to quarrel with! . 

The brief notices of new books in “Putnam” are inde- 
pendent, condensed, to the purpose. They generally touch 
the core of the matter, and show thatthe books have been 
read before being noticed. Of how few critical publica- 
tions can we say as much!—Philad, Morning Times. 





Terus.—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a 
number. Subscribers remitting Three Dollars, promptly, in 
advance, to the Publishers, will receive the work for one 
year, post paid, in any part of the United States within 
3,000 miles. 

DIX & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New York. 


NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon- 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for May, 1855, 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 
July, 1855. 


ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review or 

Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re- 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. ‘The four Reviews and 
Blackwood, $10. ‘ 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance) 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty-four 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers 


54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 


i> Please mention the above in your next notices ; 
also, suggest that the present is a favorable time for new 
subscribers to begin. ‘ f 
i> Editors will oblige by sending such copies of their 
paper as contain notices, etc., of the reprints, and those 
only, to Blackwood’s Magazine, New York. 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity sup- 


lied free of , by 
Cees OPT TAYLOR & MAURY. 


WANTED, 


SITUATION in an office or store, by a young man 

twenty-three years of age, who has had some expe- 
rience in business, and can come well recommended. 
Would go West. Address “Henry, Hinsdale = 
Mass.,” with description of business, salary, &c. 7 
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DANIEL R. GOODLOE, 
Washi 0 
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CINCINNATI RETREAT FOR THE In. 
SANE, HE In. 


N charge of EDWARD MEAD, M.D., Fai 
American Peychological Journal, Lectureron inset 





LAND WARRANTS OBTAINED. 
OMAS C. CONNOLLY (who has permission to re- 
fer to the editor of the National Era) prepares papers 
and prosecutes claims for Bounty Land Warrants. 


. C, 





STARLING MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SESSION OF 1855-6. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
HE NINTH ANNUAL SESSION of this Institution 
will commence WEDNESDAY, October 17th, and 
continue five full months. 
FACULTY. 


S. M. SMITH, M. D., Prof y i 
jut eae y » Professor of Theory and Practice, 


FRANCIS CARTER, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 


J. W. HAMILTON, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
plOuN DAWSON, M. D., Professor of Pi a and 

iL. L. FHRAL M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
Thempeoutten, aed edical Jurisprudence, 

THEO. G. WORMLEY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicol 


8. LOVING, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
EXPENSES. 


Fees, including the dissecting and Matricula- 
crete ecg 0 i pei alle eae 
Boarding, including lights and fuel, from $2.50 
to $3 per week, fortwenty weeks - - $50 to 60 


108 to 128 


All letters of inquiry to be addressed to 
455 S. M. SMITH, Dean of the Faculty. 


LAND WARRANTS WANTED. 
J. T, NEELY, 


Attorney and General Agent for Claimants, 
Washington City, D. C., 

ILL ALWAYS PAY THE HIGHEST MARKET 

prices for Land Warrants properiy assigned and 

forwarded to him through the Mail; remittances promptly 

made, by return Mail, iu drafts on any of the Northern or 

Southern Banks, as requested and directed by the Parties 
forwarding the same. 

He wiil give prompt attention to the Examination and 
Pemacantion of any class of (eine against the aavemn: 
ment upon le terms, i 1—if. 0 
will be made. : Kgiathiad! 

Land Warrants selling at $1.11 per acre. 

He refers to Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and to the Heads of the various Deparlments of the Gen- 
eral Government 444 











IOWA LANDS. 
Prt o and others, wishing to make invest- 
meuts if LOWA LANDS, can do so through the un- 
dersigned. Holders of Land Warrants can have them 
loaned to actual settlers, on one and two years time, at 
FORTY PER CENT. INTEREST ; and as the title is in 
the person furnishing the Warrants, the investment is 
perfectly safe. Lands selected, and all business pertain- 
ing to Land seed promptly attended to. 
ANDREW J. STEVENS & CO., Bankers, 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Refer to— 
E. W. Clark, Dodge, & Co., New York. 
Bank of Albany, Albany, New York. 
J. M. Clarke & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Cook & Sargent, Davenport, Iowa. 
Green, Thomas, & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
City Bank of Racine, Wisconsin. 


COURT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE 


UNITED STATES, 
Washington City, D. C. 

HE undersigned will devote himself assiduously to the 

_ prosecution of claims against the Goverument of the 
United States in the above Court, (established by act of 
Congress, approved March, 1855,) which has cognizance 
of all claims arising under the Constitution, or founded 
upon any law of Congress or upon any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any contract, expressed 
or implied, with the Government of the Uniied States, or 
any ofits officers or agents. All claims against the Gov- 
erument must | forth be p ted in this Court, and 
not before Congress, as heretofore. When the claim is 
established in said Court, and an appropriation made by 
Congress for the purpose, the claimant will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The undersigned will also continue, as heretofore, the 
practice of law i the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the other courts of the District. 

M. THOMPSON, Attorney at Law, 
44 street, Washington city, D. C. 

P. S. Reference may be had (if necessary) to heads of 
Departments and Bureaus, citizens of Washington, and 
members of Congress. 423—lam 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
At Norwich, Conn. 


C. B. WEBSTER, A. M., M. D., PRINCIPAL. 
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OCATION.—Norwich is known to be one of the most 

4 beautiful and healthy towns in New England, com- 
bining to an unusual degree the advantages of both city and 
country. 

Day School.—The Day School, under the present Princi- 
pal, has been in operation during the last nine years. For 
the past three years, Boarding nas been connected with it. 

Family Department.—Mrs. Webster, who has had long 
experience in teaching and in the training of young ladies, 
will give her undivided care to the interests of the Institu- 
tion. A large and commodious house, pleasantly situated. 
will be open on the first of April next, whege the school 
will be continued, with increased facilities for the comfort 
and improvement of the pupils. Every effgrt will be made 
to enforce habits of order and punctuality;to inculcate a 
truly lady-like deportment in every particular, and to throw 
around the members of the family the influences of a well- 
ordered Christian home. 

Juvenile Department.— For the very young, who may have 
been deprived of parental care, our endeavor will be to pro- 
vide a home which shall, as far as possible, supply the loss 
they have sustained. The number will never be so large 
that each individual may not receive the particular super- 
vision of the heads of the family. 

Physical Training.—A watchful care will be exercised 
over the physical as well as mental culture of the pupils— 
constant reference being had to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and constitution. Whatever the intellectual attain- 
ments, but little can be enjoyed or accomplished in life 
without a sound physical system. Abundant opportunity 
will be afforded br retired exercise in the open air ; there will 
also be given lessons and practice in calisthenic exercise, 
so acmirably adapted to promote grace of motion and de- 
velopment of form. 

Sessions and Vacations.—There will be a vacation of six 
weeks from the last Wednesday of July. The remainder 
of the year will be divided into sessions of eleven weeks 
each, separated by short vacations. Boarding scholars 
can remain during the short vacations, if they wish, with- 
out extra charge. Pupils will be received at any time, but 
for no shorter period than one-half the academic year. 
Notice of removal will be expected at least one month be- 
fore the time of leaving. 

TERMS. 

For Board, including fuel, lights, washing, &c., and for 
Tuition in all the branches of a thorough English Educa- 
tion, with the Ancient Languages, $200 per ann., in quar- 
terly payments. Extras—the Modern Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Oil Painting, at the charge of their teachers. 
Use of Piano per quarter, $3. 

It may be stated, for the information of those parents 
who wish to place their sons and daughters near each 
other, that there is also in Norwich a Family School for 
Boys, ot the highest order, under the charge of the Rev. 


Charles E. Abbott. 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Alvan Bond, D. D. Norwich. 
Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 
Rev. H. P. Arms, Norwich. 
Rev. A. C. Washburn, Agent American Bible Society. 
Rev. John P. Gulliver, Norwich. 
Rev. W. F. Morgan, Kector Christ Church, Norwich. 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., Concord, N, H. 
Rev. C. P. Bush, Norwich. 
Rev. Chs. E. Abbott, Prin. Boy’s Family School, Norwich. 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, Greenport, L. I. 
Prof. John D. Philbrick, State Supt. Com. Schools, 
Hon. L. F. 8. Foster, U. 8. Senator, Norwich. 
Hon. John A. Rockwell, Norwich. 
Col. A. 8. Williams, Detroit, 
Charles Johnson, Esq., Norwich. 
William Burnet, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ralph Farnsworth, M. D., Norwich. 
Gen. William Williams, Norwich. 
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BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Early Copies Secured. 

EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily-written news items, crude speculations, 
and flying rumors, of the daily journal, and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written after the living inter- 
est and excitement of the great political events of the time 
shall have passed away. It is to these Periodicals that 








STEAM GAUGES, 
ENT complete to any part of the United States, on re- 
C. B. WARRING. 


ceipt of n dollars. \ , 

446 Poughkeepsie, New York. 

CAN BE MADE by purchasing C. B. 

$50. HUTCHINSON’S ULTIMATUM of in- 
ventions for MANUFACTURING BARREL STAVES 
AND HEADS. For rights for Virginia and the Western 
States and Territories, apply to B. MILBURN, proprietor, 
Washington City, who has the machines in operation. 

Travelling agents wanted, to show and work machines 
in the foregoing States and Territories. 


HENRY H. BOODY, 
BANKER AND GENERAL AGENT, 
Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wisconsin, 
Wie buy and sell Land Warrants, enter Lands at 


the Land Office, locate Land Warrants, pay Taxes 
on Lands, and transact all the business of 


ency. : 
‘erences.—Hon. Edward Kent, Bangor; Hon. William 
wile Portland; P. W. Chandler, Esq., Boston ; David 
Pingra, Esq. Salem ; Ivison & Phinney, 178 Fulton street, 
New York ; William H. Allen, Esq., Pres. Girard College, 
Philadelphia id Alison ~ oe Esq., Cincinnati ; Hon. 8. P. 
Bens ashin . C. 
ise ay 21, 1855. 451 


Hudson, Wis., 
CHOLERA. 


A Certain Cure for this Disease may be found 
in the use of Perry Davis's Ve 


PAIN KILLER, 
Dubuque, 


Towa, May 5, 1855. 

GENTLEMEN: I feel under obligations to you for the ben- 
efit I have received from invaluable Pain Killer. 

We have had some ¢ here on the peer thus 
early in the season. A few days since, I assisted in lay- 
ing ans and beryingens of our citizens, who was s d 
to have died with the disease. The next morning, | was 
taken with severe vomiting, accompanied with coldness 
7 rv Worm cowering and Caper prey 
warmth. wife 8 famil 2 used 
Jduring the Rolera season in 

u oA ae antines sue to take dose: 








a General 





find that several of our citizens 
kite r as a remedy for cholera, and 
I therefore take recom- 





ond, says that if you take off your hat in the 
street to bow to a fri a go seventeen miles 
bareheaded, without cold! 





must look, for the only really intelligible and reli- 
|, able history of current events; and, as such, in addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, and theologi- 
cal character, we urge them upon the consideration of the 
reading public. 
> Arrangements are now permanently made for the 
receipt of early sheets from the British Publishers, by 
which we are enabled to place all our Reprints in the 
hands of subscribers about as soon as they can be fur- 
nished with the foreign copies. Although this involves a 
large outlay on our part, we shall continue to furnish 


ve 

the Periodicals at the same low rates as heretofore, viz: 
For any one of the four Reviews, perannum- - $3 
For any two ofthe four Reviews - - - - § 
For any three of the faurReviews- - - - 7 
For allfourofthe Reviews - - - - - 8 
For Blackwood’s M Pee, STS Se B 
For Blackwood and Reviews e vei @ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews - - 10 
i> Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Money current in the State where issued will be received 
at par. 


— from the above pri 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to clubs ordering, direct from L. Scott 
& Co., four or more copies of any one or more of the above 
works. Thus: four copies of Blac or of one Re- 
view, will be sent to one address for $9; four copies ot 
the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 
tren th rks will 
In all the principal cities towns, these works 
be sslivena’ hoengh agents, free of postage. When sent 
by mail, the postage to any part of the United States will 
be but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
Remittances oa — ceosone should always be ad- 
paid, to the e 
pcre a LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 
No. 54 Gold street, New York. 
N.B. L.8.& Co. have recently publi and have 
now for sale, the “ FARMER’S IE, by Henry Ste- 
hens, of Edinburgh, and the late Prof. Norton, of Yale 
Bollege, New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, containing 1,600 p 14 steel and 600 wood en- 
gravings. Price, in suai binding, $6. 
i> This work is nor the old “ k of the Farm,” late- 
ly RususcrraTEp and thrown upon the market. an 


PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 

HED inl¥80—W. BAKER & CO.’s Ameri- 
an, ic, em Yo Primium 
Sa es 

are lent die ° 
Serene celense a a 
exe! 
J Seon, Heyerard, 5 yi j- sovoclg by 
aa ciate éleew here. 


me sn ae an! Scr Uae 
ts—! . Murra ew York; 
te Twells, ; V. Brundige, Bal- 
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re sensed; Reamet S Beier 


ee 





and F , late r 
one Lo Maseria Medica, a of Obstetrics, and 
is tution is open for the reception of pati 
is a select establishment, presenting Tapert oh emi It 
None but quiet patients are admitied. The long ex ges, 
pe ed Fed rete as a practitioner an teaches 
teuiment of kindly care and the most shecessfy} 
‘erms made know. i - 

einnati, Ohio. RP emotes te. MAD, Ce. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL Ap. 
PARATUS, 
ANUFACTURED . B. y 
M Poughkeepsie, N. 0 Onaga “We 


ee 








FREE LABOR GOODs. 


so undepsiener bats ee roved his fa 
the supply of § RY GOODS OF PF 
LABOR MATERIAL, by the addition of a Mill be nd 
with new and superior machinery, which turns out a * 
riety of well-made fabrics, all cotton, and a mixtuee 07 
cotton and wool. These goods are offered to dealers ~~ 
market rates. Likewise, an assortment of Grocerie ol a 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR.” 
451 Corner of Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia 


FURNITURE, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


I pew = peer fag a4 citizens of Cuyahoga 
and adjoining counties, that I ha 2 Whol 
aie eae " have opened a Whole. 


FURNITURE HOUSE, 

No. 45 Bank street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and request all persons in want of Furnitu } 
a oe as I am determined to underse}| 
in the city. Country dealers will find it 16 their ad... 
tage to call on me before making their selections ne ae 
prepared to fill all orders on short notice, and at | 
rates. [455] 


Cilities for 
EE- 





re to give me 
any Other house 


iam 
Owest 


J. M. DUDLEY. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME oF 
THE OHIO COLUMBIAN. 


A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
E. 8. HAMLIN and A.M. GANGEWER, Faitors, 


The Columbian is a weekly newspaper, published eve: 
Wednesday, on a handsome Sheet, at the city of Co} 
bus, Ohio, the Capital of the State. - 

n Politics, it will advocate the cause anc 
policy of the Independent Democracy; it will abo, he 
cure the Rights of Man, and will oppose whatever yj is va 
or tends to violate the Equality of ights. It will 08 4 
Class Legislation, Involuntary Personal Servitude ant all 
the various devices by which the few seek to subjugate me 
many to their rule. It it will aim to spread abroad the 
blessings attendant upon Free Labor and Free Institut; = 
Recognising the law of Progress, it will lend its ae 





: . , hear 
support to every practicable and just measure for the od 
motion of Indusirtal Prosperity, Peace, Liberty, Education 
Temperance, and the welfare of the Agricultural and work. 


ing classes. 
1 is a well-known fact, that the Slave Power, that stu- 
pendous Monopoly, which grows fat on the unpaid labor 


and degradation of the enslaved race, has for years sought 


to extend its dominion by the increase of Slave soil. Fe 

this purpose it involved us in a War with Mexico, it has 
annulled the Missouri Compromise, a compact made Saered 
by the favor of a generation of men; and it now seeks t 

establish itself permanently in Kansas, on soil h retoiore 
free. It is from iis nature aggressive; and jt hakaires 
the People to take measures to stay its progress hie 
power, grown haughty by success, elects our Presidents 
controls our Politics, dictates our Foreign and Domestic 
Policy, moulds our Politicians, and bends the so-ea)| 4 
National Parties to achieve its purposes. The sigys ait 

times indicate that new combinations are forming to ond 
ject anew the free spirit of the North to the machinations 


of this stupendous Monopoly. 

Tho Columbian will be an advocate of personal, civil 
and religious Liberty, without regard to race or ereed: it 
will give no sanction to secret (oath-bound) political com- 
binations to control the ballot-box, whether under the direc 
tion of Priests or others, regarding them as of dangerous 
endency under a Republican form of Government Chris. 
tianity and Republicanism alike recognise the Individual 
= and Duties of every man, and we believe in the 
right of private} udgment in all matters, whether of relj- 
gion or politics. We vy crm Slavery, and the issues in- 
volved in it, as the great Political Question of the Day and 
we trust the People will beware of all combinations calcu. 
lated, if not designed, to call off their attention from this 
giant Evil, lest, mayhap, some of those who hate Oppres- 
sion be found unwittingly aiding the Oppressors. Beliey- 
ing the principles of equal and exact justice which we ud. 
vocate to be right, and such as God approves, and invo- 
king His guidance to advance them. we commend our en- 
terprise to the favor of all friends of Human Prosress 

The Columinan, while occupying a decided position in 
Politics, will contain various Literary, Miscellaneous, and 
News articles of interest. It shall be our aim to make it 
a good Family Newspaper, and we trust the friends of the 
cause will endeavor to increase its circulation. 

Letters containing subseriptions, &e.emay be forwarded 
by mail at my risk, to be addressed to 

A. M. GANGEWER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
TERMS OF THE COLUMBIAN. 
Invariably in Advances, 
One copy, one year - = « 


Three copies, one year 3 


° by - ™ - " a 2 5 
Five copies, one year - ~ - © «© «8 
Ten copies, one year BSE gleteg og? asgg 
_ Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 cents commis: 
sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on each semi-yearly 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. 2 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the persons 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. When a club of subscribers 
has been forwarded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. 431 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 
HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wash- 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road to 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent woodland; it has 
a large stream of water running entirely through the farm, 
and upon it an excellent water power, suited to mill or 
manufacturing purposes. 
The above land will be sold at a great bargain. Apply 
to 8. A. PEUGH, or te 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Nov. 16 Printers of the Era. 


AYER’S PILLS 
RE curing the Sick to an extent never before known 
of any Medicine. 
Invalids, read and judge for yourselves. 
JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well-known perfumey of 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, whose choice products 
are found at almost every toilet, says: 








“T am happy to say of your Cathartic Pills, that I have 
found them a better family medicine, for common use, 
than any other within my knowledge. Many of my friends 
have realized marked benefits from them, and coincide 
with me in believing that they possess extraordinary vit- 
tues for driving out diseases and curing the sick. They 
are not only effectual, but safe and pleasant to be taken— 


qualities which must make them valued by the public, 

when they are known.” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW writes from 
Baltimore, 15th April, 1854: 

“Dr. J.C. AyeR—Sir: I have taken your Pills with 
great benefit, for the listlessness, languor, loss of appetite, 
and bilious headache, which has of late years overtaken 
me in the spring. A few doses of your Pills cured me. I 
have used your Cherry Pectoral many years in my family, 
for coughs and colds, with unfailing success. You make 
medicines which cure, and I feel it a pleasure'to commend 
you for the good you have done and are doing.” 

JOHN F. BEATTY, Esq., Sec. of the Penn. Railroad 
Co., says: 
“ Pa. R. R. Office, Philadelphia, Dee. 13, 1853 

“Sir: Itake pleasure in adding my testimony to the 
efficacy of your medicines, having derived very material 
benefit from the use of both your Pectoral and Cathartic 
Pills. I am never without them in my family, nor shall I 
ever consent to be, while my means will procure them.” 
The widely renowned S. 8. STEVENS, M. D., of Went 

worth, N. H., writes: 

“Having used your Cathartic Pills in my praetice, I 
certify, from experience, that they are an invaluable pur- 


gative. In cases of disordered functions of the liver, 
causing headache, indigestion, costiveness, and the great 
variety of diseases that follow, they are a surer remedy 


than any other. In all cases where a purgaiive remedy 
is required, I confidently recommend these Pills to the 
public, as superior to any other I have ever found. They 
are sure in their operation, and perfectly safe—qualities 
which make them an invaluable article ior public use. 
have for many years known your Cherry Peetoral as the 
best Cough medicine in the world, and these Pills are m 
no wise inferior to that admirable preparation for the 
treatment of diseases.” 

“ Acton, Me., Nov. 25, 1953. 

“Dr. J. C. Aver—Dear Sir: I have been aillicted 
from my birth with serofula in its worst form, and 10W, 
after twenty years’ trial and an untold amount of suf 
fering, have been completely cured in a few weeks by 
your Pills. With what feelings of rejoicing I write, can 
ouly be imagined when you realize what I have suffered, 
and how long. 

“ Never until now have I been free from this loathsome 
disease in some shape. At times it. attacked my eyes, 
and made me almost blind, besides the unendurable 
pain; at others it settled in the sealp of my head, and 
destroyed my hair, and has kept me partly bald all my 
days; sometimes it came out in my face, and kept it for 
months a raw sore. - 

«“ About nine weeks ago I commenced taking your Ca- 
thartic Pills, and now am eutirely free from the complaint. 
My eyes are well, my skin is fair, and my hair has com- 
menced a healthy growth; all of which makes me feel 
already a new person. 

“Hoping this statement may be the means of convey!§ 
information that shall do to others, I am, with every 
sentiment of gratitude, yours, &c., ola ws 

MARIA RICKER. 


“J have known the above-named Maria Ricker from her 
childhood, and her statement is strictly true. 

ANDREW J. MESERVE, a 
Overseer of the Portsmouth Manufacturing Co.” 

Capt. JOEL PRATT, of the ship Marion, writes from 
Boston, 20th Apri!, 1854: : 

“ Your Pills have cured me from a bilious attack, which 
arose from derangement of the Liver, which had become 
very serious. I had failed of any relief by my Physician, 
and from every remedy I could try, but a few doses 
your Pills have completely restored me to health. 1 hav e 
given them to my children for worms, with the a 
effects. They were promptly cured. 1 recommende 
them to a friend for costiveness, which had troubled him 
for months; he told me in a few days they had eured him. 
You make the best medicine in the world, and I am free 
to say so.” 

Read this, from the distinguished Solicitor of the Supremt 
Court, whose brilliant abilities have made him we 
known, not only in this but the neighboring States. 

“ New Orleans, Sth rag arte 

“Sir: I have great satisfaction in assuring you that my" 
self and fausily have been very much benefited by on 
medicines. My wife was cured, two years siace, 0 al 
severe and dangerous cough, by your Cherry Score : 
and since then has enjoyed perfect health. chi r “4 
have several times been cured from attacks of the In A 
enza and Croup by it. It is an invaluable remedy c 
these complaints. Yayr Cathartic Pills have enue 
eured me Rom a dyspepsia and _costiveness, which - 
grown w me for some years. Indeed, this cure 16 we ft 
mere important, from the fact that I had failed to get re o* 
from the best Physicians which this section of the Oi 
— and fom any of the numerous remedies 
en. 


“Yo to us, Doctor, like a providential blessing 10 
oar fanly and you may well ——s we are not un 
mindful af it. Yours, respect alae THAXTER” 

« Senate Chamber, Ohio, April Sth, 1°64. 
¥ “Dr, J. C. Aver—Honored Sir: I have made at = 
o trial of the Cathartic Pills left me by your on 
wm ye been cured by them of the dreadful = ona 
under which he found me suffering. The first | the 7 
lieved me, and a few subsequent doses have : fo 
removed the disease. I feel ia better health now a wects 
some years ea ges I Fogel geen i By 
a eget: ge qucius Bo AIBRCALE” 

who are publicly 
Bendy regh« Hy on ey who. wonld not make these meg 
meats without a thorough conviction that they we 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, 
Practical and Apalytieal Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
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time in silence. 
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